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CINNAMON ROSES 
BY MARION DOUGLAS. 
| T is but a break in the woodland 
This wall of young poplar encloses ; 

There is not a trace of a dwelling 

Save anly these cinnamon roses 
A glow like a cloud of the morning, 

Each bloom with its heart’s hidden gold; 
The dear threshold flowers of New England 

Our grandmothers cherished of old 


All sweet with their fragrance, the south wind 
Sways softly the boughs to and fro; 
We planted those flowers,” a low whisper 
Floats down from the dim long ago 

Who were they? We know not; the wildwood 
The place with its green wall encloses; 

A home that has vanished forever, 
Still lives in its cinnamon roses 


OVERWORK. 

( VERWORK would be of little consequence if it did not 

bring over-fatigue And one never knows 
what may come of being thoroughly over-tired—what plain 
all tuckered out Between this 
f brain and nerves and the state of being 
with the sort of tiredness a child has 
after active play in the sunshine, or a strong man has after 
there is a great difference. The 
and brain are 


in its train 
people up-country call 
depressed stats 
siwply healthily tired 
a day's ordinary work 
healthily 
refreshing 
duty with blithe 
enthusiasm 


tired body rested and renewed by 
Then the muscles spring back to their 


alacrity, and the new task is taken up with 


sleep 


after the troubled slumber which is 
the portion of the overworked person 
readily when one is worn down to the 
ragged quivering edge of the nerves, and when it does come 
it is the sleep of exhaustion rather than of rehabilitation 
The overworked person tries to spur nature by a dogged 


It is quit otherwise 
In the first place, 
sleep does not come 


resolution, a determination to keep on till she dies, or has a 


long Ulness, which ip some cases is nature's kind restora 
tive, less disciplinary than gentle iv its effect. The rest of 
the bed which cannot be taken, or will not be taken, by the 
woman on whose shoulders heavy burdens are bound, whose 
hands are full of duties, is taken perforce when she falls a 
victim to some fever or other malady which makes her a 
Pain and suffering are und wearisome days 
are appointed her, but in the end she is a gainer, 


been obliged to 


prisoner hers 
for she has 
cease her overwork iu the arrest of all her 
work 

Yet there is little use in preaching to the woman who is 
wearing herself out because of her many cares. She fancies 
Very likely this is true. The work 
The pace we must keep is rapid; the strain 
of competition is excessive; the atmosphere is full of excin 
respousibilities we carry are Most 
who do not are considered lazy by 
Lheir conte mporaries and are apt to be distanced in the race 

It is a mad world, my masters! 


that she cannot stop 
ma DUSY One 
ment; the tremendous 


of us overwork. Those 


Yet, wise and prudent are they who are warned in time 


TWO STORIES 


f SSS ee JS ~ late Mr. Pren 
tice Mulford once 
told me—we were dis 
. cussing occult ques 

Crs HoulerbanifJacllen tions and the power 


of thought over mate 
rial forces—that when 


CG, / Buffalo Bill first gave 
{i | his Wild West Show 
Sa as es _j on Staten Island, haz 

arding with some mis 
giving on open air exhibition in a changeable climate, some 


of his old Indian braves assured him 
rious suguestions in regard to leaving the affair to them, 
that every performance would be attended by fair skies. 
Not a single storm interfered, so he told me, with the inter 
esting venture of that summer. Rain came late in the night 
or perhaps fell in the morning, but the skies were always 
blue in the afternoon or sprinkled thick with stars at night 
until every spectator was safe at home again 

Whether Colonel Cody himself was authority for this 
story, or whether Mr. Mulford had it from one of the Indian 
wise men, I never knew, but the incident, Mr. Mulford be- 
lieved, only lacked the pen of Mr. Crawford or the setting 
of an East®lndian landscape to make it equal to anything in 
Mr. Isaacs. Its truth he no more doubted than he doubted 
the undeniability of his own enunciations on the forces of the 
mind 

The story occurred to me the other afternoon, when, 
through a driving storm that had been raging for days, I 
joined a throng of other pleasure-seekers on my way to the 
latest and most sumptuous edition of the Wild West among 
us, elaborately illustrated and embellished as it is by contri- 
butions from nearly every country in which the sun now 
sets; for neither the rain nor the wind deterred the enthusi 
asts. Either the old Indians who regulated the weather 
were dead, or their faces were directed to inspiring a con- 
tempt of the elements in the minds of an eager and a paying 


with certain myste 


public 
I told the story this afiernoon on Mrs. Van Twiller’s ve 
randa, That com bely only smiled gently as she handed 


me my secuud cup of tea. The Professor said nothing, but 
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stretching out one arm, he knocked the ashes from his pipe 
by striking the wooden railing. (He alone is privileged to 
smoke his pipe there summer afternoons.) Major Clendenuin 
rolled a second cigarette, his forearms on his knees, his eyes 
intent upon his work. Mrs. Clyte—she was there to-day— 
laid her teacup down, and bent her face while she readjust- 
ed some flowers in her dress. Not a soul spoke. My stor 
had fallen flat. It was neither denied nor discussed. Is 
there anything more distressing? If it had only been laugh- 
ed at, scoffed at—anything. Had I stumbled on some pre- 
judice, I wonder? Mrs. Clyte felt the awkwardness of the 
silence, and she began, with her ready quickness: 

‘I heard such a nice thing about a friend of mine in Bos- 
ton the other day—Mrs. Rogers; you know her, I'm sure, 
Mrs. Van Twiller. You remember how pretty the vines are 
about her house, and the flowers in the window-boxes. When 
she govs away for the summer she leaves word that the flow- 
ers and the grass in the little plot beside her door are to be 
kept in as perfect and as beautiful a condition as though 
she were at home. I asked her why she did it, and she told 
me she thought one owed it to a community; that there 
could be few things more desolate than to have to plod the 
streets in summer with only rows upon rows of barred houses 
frowning down upon the passer-by, as though in contempt 
of their sad fortunes. She meant to Ict people look upon 
something more cheerful.” 

‘I like that,” said the Major, his cigarette between his 
fingers. ‘‘I like to see houses having some regard to the 
feelings of the man outside, doorways that are like cheerful 
hosts always ready with a welcome, and windows letting 
some of the cheer of in-doors sift through them in return 
for the sunshine that comes in. If I look along a row of 
buildings in town, I can tell very easily by the doors and the 
windows which of all the inmates I'm going to like best.” 

What Major Clendennin said led to some pleasant and ani 
mated discussion. What I had said aroused no manner of 
interest. I believe the trouble is that I've becn too good a 
listever ever to be a good talker 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
CONCERNING EDUCATION THROUGH PAPER DOLLS. 


w<-- matron of my acquaintance has always ex 
; cited admiration through her successful rearing of a 
large family; and thisall the more because she had, in child 
hood, no especial familiarity with younger children. Her 
only sister, however, had a very simple explanation of it 
She had always known that Ellen would be a good mother, 
she said, by the way she managed her paper dolls. Having 
never failed to know precisely where Harriet Eliza’s best 
cape was, and which Sunday hat belonged to Henrietta, she 
simply prolonged the same methodical ways in dealing with 
her human family; she governed her children very much as 
she had dealt with her paper dolls. In considering all the 
new spheres or opportunities laid open to women, we have 
to take such facts as this into consideration. Trained under 
different conditions from those of men, they have attained 
suecess by different processes, and often come out strong 
just where men expected them to be weak 

How remote are women, for instance, from the larger 
world of business affairs; how crude and clementary are 
wont to be their views on banking. or the tariff, or the silver 
question. Further investigation shows that even men are 
not so very wise in these matters, since half the masculine 
community is constantly occupied in assuring us that the 
other half knows nothing at all about them. But women 
rarely claim even the amount of wisdom requisite for this 
exclusive claim. They do not even know enough to be 
purtisans or monopolists of knowledge. But how rarely, 
after all, do these more difficult questions enter into those 
simpler matters of local or municipal government which 
absorb most men’s public energies, and are occupying more 
and more those of women! When Mrs. Jacobi handles a 
question of public health. or Mrs. Josephine Shaw Russell 
of public charity, when Mrs. Alice Lincoln faces the Boston 
charity commissioners and carries the day, nobody com- 
plains that these ladies do not know what they are talking 
about. The only criticism is that they know it too well. 
Once make it plain that the question at issue is one involv- 
ing the moral element or the humane element, there is no 
complaint made that women do not interest themselves in 
it. No matter where they learned their lessons; it may 
have been in the nurseries of their own children, or in that 
pre-nursery period devoted to paper dolls; at any rate they 
have learned it somewhere, and can hold their own. 

One reason is that their life is necessarily, even in the most 
limited sphere, a work of details. It is invariably found 
that when women are placed on public boards they immedi- 
ately begin to apply the habits they have acquired in house- 
keeping. Now, inasmuch as the functions of public boards 
ure really a kind of housekeeping on a large scale, this is 
undoubtedly the very best thing they can do. When it 
comes to borrowing money on a large scale and incurring a 
debt—which is sometimes the very thing that needs to be 
done—women are doubtless less ready and fearless than men. 
When, on the other hand, the important thing is to find out 
your.precise municipal income and live upon it, women are 
greatly aided by the habits of their whole lives. Their ac 
quired tendency will be to accept the situation, to distribute 
fairly among the various departments, and, in general, to 
cnt the coat according to the cloth. Instead of proving 
reckless and profuse, they turn out to be prudent and cau- 
tious, dealing with each bill as if it were their household 
account with the family grocer. Every one who has had 
oceasion to serve with women on public boards or charity 
organizations is probably familiar with this treit. It is a 
quality which, while in some respects discouraging as to 
enterprise, is, on the whole, a safeguard. Women being un- 
used to risks or bold ventures, such enterprises seem a little 
more intimidating, on the whole, to them than to men. Their 
memory for small details, too, is more formidable than that 
of men; and then, perhaps, they keep diaries! The late Miss 
Abby May, when «a member of the A anodic Board of 
Education, could at any time send a thrill of anxiety through 
the board by quietly taking from her pocket a certain inex- 
orable little red memorandum-book 

It will be found in almost any American city, on compar- 
ing the lists of officers in the charitable societies of fifty 
years ago with those of to-day, that whereas they found it 
necessary to begin with having men as treasurers, women 
now usually keep these financial affairs in their own hands. 
This results in a detailed accuracy which is heroic, and 
sometimes pathetic. I once heard a report read from such 
a trexsurer, which closed with a statement of receipts and 
expenditures, showing a balance of one cent in the treasury, 
this being, however, accompanied with an explanatory note 
to the effect that the cent in question was exceedingly bat- 
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tered, and it was impossible to state with perfect certainty 
whether it was acent after all. It is very possible that some 
large banking and railroad operations might be the better for 
some of this extremely feminine precision. It is possible to 
look at all enterprises either from the large and adventurous 
side or from the side of moderation and caution. Both are 
needed, but the two-and-two-make-four can never safely be 
left out of sight; and it is this point of view which comes 
most natural to women. Professor Maria Mitchell used to 
say of astronomical observation that it was “‘ very much like 
knitting work,” even to the two crossed threads that deter- 
mine the centre of the object-glass. 

When we think how easily in America men pass from 
humble positions to important ones—a country “store- 
keeper,” perhaps, becoming Vice-President of the United 
States—it is obvious that American women who are nat- 
urally just as “capable” must be equally fitted for responsi- 
bility, if we only let it come to them in a natural way, in the 
line of their previous experience. In the vast business hives 
which are now filling our cities we are liable to find in every 
room some demure young woman who is bookkeeping or 
type-writing, and is thus being trained unconsciously to busi- 
ness. In many cases, no doubt, the knowledge she might gain 
merely glides over the surface, and leaves her no wiser than 
before; but where good mother-wit combines with oppor- 
tunity, she learns quite as much as the av erage young man 
knows when he is first elected as a Selectman in his native 
town, or a Common Councilman in his adopted city. But 
whether she learns more or Jess, she carries into practical or 
public affuirs the temperament of a woman, whatever that 
is—*‘ not lesser man, but diverse.” If she meets responsi- 
bilities as a woman, it is just what is needed, just what she 
is put there for. There are plenty to meet them as men— 
we have been trying that method persistently for a long 
while—and what we need is some new advice and co-opera- 
tion as to the nation’s housekeeping. Rousseau pointed 
out more than a hundred years ago, in the fifth book of his 
Emile, that it is man who has the best grasp on principles, 
und women on details (esprit des détails) ; and that, by their 
wise combination, ‘‘each feels the suggestion of the other, 
each obeys, and both are masters (chacun obéit et tous deux 
sont des maitres).” T.W.H 


CHARACTERS TO SERVANTS. 

| fr is so much easier to be amiable than to be just that 

women are often led to give characters to departing ser 
vants which, to say the least, are very misleading. The few 
lines of writing testifying to the abilities and disposition of 
the maid who is looking for a situation are not difficult to 
compose, and it seems a trifling matter to sign them with 
one’s name. As a rule they deal iv glittering generalitics 
They bear witness to the fact that the bearer of them is a 
fair cook or a tolerable laundress, while they slur over or 
quite ignore the other fact—that she is intemperate, or un 
tidy, or excessively obstinate, or bad-tempered to a painful 
degree. Obviously, if the testimonial did set down these 
damaging particulars, it would be no testimonial at all, and 
the cook or laundress on whom it was bestowed would in- 
voke no blessings on the hand that penned it 

Still, if a mistress is dismissing a servant for cause—either 
for dishonesty or inebriety or incompetence—it should be 
with her a matter of conscience to withhold her written en 
dorsement of the persen’s excellence. By what right does 
she assist this irresponsible nomad, this modern feminine 
marauder and destroyer of domestic felicity, to pursue her 
devastating course?’ Why should she aid in burdening an 
innocent neighbor with a wretchedly and distressingly un- 
satisfactory servant? 

A little backbone is needed by many housekeepers. If 
they are reluctantly parting with an admirable servant, then 
let them say so in no measured terms. If the opposite be 
true, far be it from the matron who cares for her word, and 
for the comfort and well-being of her sister housewives, to 
affix her signature to a palpable untrath. Such ** character” 
giving is an evidence of a lax sense of mora) obligation—a 
trait which sometimes accompanies a good-natured dislike 
to Say no. 
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OUR PARIS ®® 
LETTER & 


W E went the other evening to see the new play at the 

Gymnase, Famille. It's a society play that makes me 
think of Locker's Ballads of the Railway Novei, something 1 
read ages ago and have almost forgotten, but I remember 
it had a sort of refrain like this: 








“The agony how high they pile, 
Miss Braddon and Gaboriau.” 


The idea of it was that when one wanted a good amusing 
novel to pass away the time, it was so delightful to get hold 
of one made up of all the old-fashioned ingredients that one 
knew by heart beforehand and could depend on. And it's 
very much the same way with plays. Since all the stories 
have once been told, and all the plays have once been writ- 
ten, the best thing for the average playwright to do, I 
should think (of course geniuses don’t count), would be to 
tuke the plots that have been most popular through the ages, 
and serve them up over again with modern sauces. 

And that’s what was done in Famille. It was the old 
story of vice in the shape of an idle, extravagant, elder son 
being confounded by virtue in the shape of a noble and in- 
dustrious younger brother who carried off the rich heiress 
—<discriminating enough to recognize virtue when she saw 
it, so like heiresses—and generally straightened out the af- 
fairs of the family, and brought to confusion all their ene- 
mies. But all this was worked up in such a Parisian, up- 
to-date manner that it was as fresh as though it had leen 
invented yesterday. And it might be taken as an epitome of 
the French moeurs of to-day in a certain class, which is why 
Il am going to describe it. 

In the beginning of the play all the family come home 
from the ball; I always like that in plays. First Rose, the 
maid, is asleep in her chair, and then the mother and daagh- 
ter come in, and they are all so sleepy together that you wish 
you were at home in bed, instead of sitting up there in that 
theatre. And then Blanche and her mother begin to talk 
of the ball and you begin to get interested, and by the time 
they’ve finished and gone to their rooms a are so wide 
awake that you are ready for a bali yourself, and have we n 
very clearly—with your usual perspicacity—that the dau 
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ter is in love with a tenor singer she has met that evening, 
and that her mother had better look out. Strange how 
much more clever you are all through the play than the 
mother, or the father, or any of them, except the heiress. 
By the time the father and sons have come in, one by one, 
and gone to their rooms, you have quite caught on to the 
whole plot. You see that Lucien, the elder son, who gets 
out of balls because he is supposed to be burning the mid- 
night oil at his desk at work, is really at his club playing 
poker—with a very pronounced accent on the er—and get- 
ting decidedly on the wrong side of the game. While 
Georges, the younger, who conceals his noble qualities under 
a chaffing, Van Bibber manner (that deceives everybody but 
ou and the heiress), is laying up wealth rapidly, owing to 
vis extreme industry, and will probably take Lucien's mis- 
doings on to his own shoulders and pay his debts, and then 
will both of them be in love with the heiress, who is the 
daughter of a wealthy somebody or other, and not only 
came from the country, to begin with, but has spent the last 
year or two in America, so that at these numbers she is 
supposed to be extremely dowdy and provincial.  (Pri- 
vately, you know she’s a great beauty.) 

Then the rest of the evening is simply spent in seeing how 
everything comes out just as you thought it was going to. 
The interest lies in the clever hits and touches, which are 
not at all okl. For instance, the French Lycées are hit off 
in a third sou, who is a Lycéen and a great gawky over- 
grown fellow, who reminds one of *‘the sportive cow.” 
He has no breeding at all, which is a hit on the state schools, 
in distinction to the old Catholic institutions where so much 
attention was paid to fenue. He gets the Engtish butler— 
English servants are a fad just now here—to do his English 
exercise for him—a translation from Milton into French, and 
is very practical,as you can see. Milton seems to stagger 
the butler a little, but the boy tells him cheerfully not to 
mind if the translation isn't exactly correct, for, to tell the 
truth, their English professor ‘ doesn’t know any too much 
English himself,” which crushing bit of sarcasm, directed at 
the present method of teaching modern languages in France, 
is received with immense applause. 

The most delightful part of all, however, is the character 
study brought out in the charming jeune fille. who is as 
modern as possible. with a dash of American independence. 
It is to her that Blanche confides her difficulties with the 
tenor, how in a misguided moment she had written him a 
note, which he refused to give up, an since the heiress is 
so extremely advanced in her ideas as actually to be willing 
to talk to a young man in a room alone, she gets Georges off 
by himself at the garden party, and lays the tenor before 
him, metaphorically speaking, so that he goes and gets back 
the note in a stirring scene, thereby saving his sister's honor. 
The heiress insists on choosing her own husband, guided 
only by whether she loves him or not, and, in short, is in 
general a so much more sensible, practical, and interesting 
young person than one generally encounters either on the 
French stage or in their novels, that she seems worth linger- 
ing over, and one wonders if she announces the dawn of a 
new era, 

There are some lovely gowns in Famille. Darland, the 
heiress, when she bursts upon the astonished gaze of the 
family. who were expecting a dowdy country girl, wears 
a charming gown of cloth the coler of old-ivory, made 
with an odd littl bolero of mauve velvet embroidered in 
ivory, worn over a blouse of the cloth, made with one box 
pleat in front, and sides loose. Skirt plain. At the garden 
party she wears an India muslin trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace, with a cerise belt, and Leghorn hat trimmed 
with cerise bows in two shades. In the last act, when she 
is fiancée to Georges, she wears a beautiful changeable silk, 
changing from pale blue to opal, with a high ceinture of 
pale blue velvet fastened with three buttons, each a great 
sapphire set indiamonds. Another pretty dress in the play, 
worn by some one who is supposed to be an actress from 
the Francais, who is at the garden party and everywhere, 
was of beige cloth. Skirt cloche, trimmed with three rows 
of a piping made with a line of bias black velvet over a line of 
white satin. Bodice with bolero front, laid in pleats faced 
with white satin and piped with velvet. White satin vest, 
laid in crosswise pleats. Hat entirely covered with jet. 
Garden-party dress of pink and white striped taffeta. Skirt 
trimmed with a ruffle headed with a quilling of white rib- 
bon. Corsage plain, trimmed with a deep collar cut in 
battlements, edged with guipure. 

We enjoyed M. Sarcey’s lecture so much before Phédre. 
The principal idea of it was that in every masterpiece there 
are two masterpieces, the one that the writer puts in, and 
the other that the reader draws out, For instance, Homer 
wrote a beautiful description of the delicious freshness of a 
cave as one came into it after being in the sunshine. To an 
ancient Greek, who was more objective than subjective, 
that description meant probably nothing more than what he 
read ov the surface—how refreshing and delightful was 
shade after sun. But to us, with our analysis and introspec- 
tion, it all immediately symbolizes the contrast between our 
hurrying, crowded lives and the repose of the ideal, and 
we grow pensive, and think of the beyond, and finally we 
have built up a whole structure of ideas that never were 
originally in the play at all, but that we have put there. 
And so each great artist who comes face to face with a chef. 
d’eurre puts into it his own personality, which is the out- 
growth of the age in which he lives, so that the grea’ mas- 
terpieces are censtantly changing. If Racine had seen 
Rachel's Phédre he would probably not have known his 
piece. And neither Rachel nor Racine would recognize 
Sarah Bernhardt’s Phédre, which was none the less true art. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 





TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


CURSORY glance over the crowd of passengers on an 

outgoing steamer soon proves that covert coating has 
almost superseded the long-popular blue serge for travelling 
dresses. This durable fabric is mostly seen in the light 
beige, tan, and fawn colors, aud occasionally in light green 
or grayish blue. The useful tan shades are not always be- 
coming, but the brunette who finds them unsuited to her 
complexion can improve them by adding a vest of warm 
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red basket-cloth or of pale yellow piqué, while a blonde can 
choose a vest of light blue twill with white dots, lines, or 
crossbars. 

The coat and skirt invariable in such gowns are severely 
plain if made in tasie.. The well-cut skirt, escaping 
the floor all around, is untrimmed except by stitching above 
a hem, and is usually without lining, though occasionally 
lined with gay taffeta silk the color of the vest, or matching 
that of a shirt-waist to be worn by way of variety during 
the voyage. The coat may be long or short, as one fancies, 
and either single-breasted or else lapped at the waist-line to 
fasten by one or two buttons. The revers and collar are 
masculine in cut, and there are no fancy collarettes, butter- 
fly collars, or epauleties seen. Even pockets are most mod- 
est, being mere slits cut diagonally and stitched, without 
flaps. 

RICH VESTS. 


While covert-coatipg suits are sold ready-made in the 
shops at very low prices, they can also be made with an air 
of great elegance.. Thus, for the wife of a young millionaire 
sailing away to enjoy yachting in English waters. a fashion- 
able tailor supplies a covert suit with two coats, one quite 
short, the other reaching almost to the knee. ‘To make 
these coats very smart when the yachtswoman goes ashore, 
several vests are provided of rich old-style brocades in dull 
colors, or with white or gray moiré ground with black dashes 
or dots, and a metallic design brocaded in copper, gold, or 
silver. Otherwise the costume is as simply fashioned as 
those that cost but little money. 


MOHAIR GOWNS. 


Mohair gowns are also seen in the crowd of summer 
travellers. They are very light of weight and are rather 
more elaborate in design than the usual tailor gown. One 
made by Redfern is of light gray blue with the coat quite 
long in the back, and belted there by folds of dark blue com- 
ing through the sides on the front of a short cout well cut 
away. The dark blue is of heavily twilled peau de soic, 
and reappears above in wide triple revers, each bound with 
the light mohair, and holding in its sharp point a large but- 
ton enamelled in rich colors. Large gigot sleeves have wide 
cuffs of the dark peau de soie. A short and very full skirt 
has six gored breadths, those of the back interlined to the 
top with pliable French hair-cloth. 


CREPON AND CANVAS. 


Among a few dark blue gowns worn on the steamer by 
those who had come to wish bon cvvyage to their friends 
were two of deeply crinkled crépon. They were combined 
with blue and white checked taffeta seen through the slash- 
ings of a round blue crépon waist in one instance, in the 
other forming the entire waist with crépon sleeves, and a 
eollar with belt to match of black moiré ribbon. One skirt 
was caught up almost to the waist on the left side, showing 
a broad three-cornered facing of checked silk—a skirt seen 
on some of Doucet’s spring models. The other was of the 
simple gored shape, the back re-enforced to the top with 
hair-cloth interlining to preserve the rounduess of its curves 
from belt to foot. 

Canvas gowns, with a wide woven border of a contrast- 
ing color used as trimming, are new for travellers on short 
journeys by rail or boat, and though made by tailors are 
rather “dressy.” Light beige is the favorite color, with a 
closely woyen selvage two inches wide of clear green, pink, 
or blue. A beige gown with pink borders has a short coat 
with full skirt in the back, the open fronts trimmed with 
narrow straight bands, called stole revers, made of white 
bengaline. Inside is a full vest of white crépe de Chine, 
with a pointed belt of the pink selvage and another pink 
band pointed across the bust, the crépe above very full and 
drooping from a high collar-band also of the pink wool. 
To cover the shoulders are four collars of different materi- 
als, two of white bengaline, two of the pink-cdged beige 
wool, all slightly undulating and pointed rather low in front. 
The sleeves are large at the top, in mutton-leg shape, with 
pink bands at the wrist and elbow. The short skirt is well 
cut, lined with pink taffeta, and interlined in the back, and 
bordered with pink bands around the foot. 

Checked wool gowns are also liked for a change on sum- 
mer journeys. Small diamond shapes rather than square 
checks are in fine yet openly woven woollens, either brown, 
blue, or black with white. A vest and collar of white cloth 
effectively braided in the color of the check is put in such 
gowns. A round waist of the wool is lengthened by a cir- 
cular basque ten inches deep, The front opens like a jacket 
on the vest. A narrow belt of black moiré ribbon crosses 
the back and passes under the jacket fronts edging the white 
vest. The skirt of six gored breadths, four yards wide at 
the foot, is lined throughout with taffeta in pin-head checks 
shot with the colors of the gown. 


TRAVELLING WRAPS. 


An ample circular cape, covering the wearer almost to 
the knees, is preferred this season to the ulster so long used. 
The golf cape illustrated long ago in the Bazar introduced 
this fashion. and is still preferred to all others, with its use- 
ful straps that hold the cape securely when it is thrown 
back on the shoulders. These straps are sewed inside on 
the shoulders, then taken weross the chest, lapped again in 
the back, and brought forward to fasten at the belt-line. 
Such capes are made of very soft thick wool, usually double- 
faced cloths plaid on one side and plain on the other, there- 
fore requiring no lining. Shower-proof capes of cravenette 
or other water-proof cloth aye made in the same way and are 
lined with gay Scotch plaid silk. The deep collar, or else a 
hood large enough to be of service, has also a silk lining. 

When an ulster is used because of its greater warmth it is 
of dark checked wool, with a hood and detachable cape, or 
else it is like the French tailor-made ulster of covert coating 
illustrated on page 341 of Bazar No. 17. Many experienced 
travellers pom! a stylish ulster of shapely make, after this 
French model, covering the wearer completely. This not 
only protects a new costume, but permits the use of one 
partly worn, or at least a plain wool skirt of last year with 
some simple and becomivg blouses of Madras cottons, Ga- 
latea twills, or foulards. : 

Soft straw hats, or those of felt with indented crown, and 
tarpaulin sailor hats are much worn at sea, A veil of grena- 
dine is taken for use, and others for beauty of white dotted 
net. Heavy dressed kid gloves are worn in cedar and tan- 
brown shades. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rosettes are superseding the bow at the throat, a Paris 
fancy being four chouwsr of white tulle around a collar-band, 
the chour so large that they meet and cover the band. The 
mecrest scallops or picot loops edge the tulle and add to the 
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apd effect. What is called the tulle cravat by Parisians 
1s nO bow under the chin, but is merely folds of tulle 
drawn around the neck like a stock, held by a pretty brooch 
in front, aud having on each side a cabbage rosette of the 
tulle reaching almost up to the ears. 

Chiffon plastrons attached to a large stock of chiffon, with 
u large loop on each side, are made separate and removable 
that they may be worn with various dresses. They come 
in pale pink, yellow, cerise, sky bluc, green, and of course 
white. They are merely a shield-shaped piece of silk with 
chiffon drawn down full over it, and a silk collar-band with 
chiffon drawn around it, then each side drooping in a large 
loop, or else ornamented with a rosette. The collar hooks 
in the back. These chemisettes give variety to black and 
white toilettes. 

Perforated cloths are nove! trimmings introduced by 
French tailors as revers, collars, and bands like insertion 
on very elaborate jackets of fine cloth, of repped silk, and 
moiré, The perforation is done in an open design, some- 
times in trellislike patterns with an edge of scallops or of 
deep vandyke points. The custom is to use darker cloth 
for this perforation than that of the jacket, having it rest 
on silk matching the garment. It is also oddly used as a 
trimming for white dresses of piqué, or of serge or hop-sack- 
ing when cut with a jacket waist of any kind, a deep shawl 
collar being added of dark blue or of red cloth, 


‘THE POTTER'S THUMB.” 

be countless volumes and many languages the two hun- 

dred and fifty millions of men, women, children, and 
gods of India have been described, yet never adequately. 
Think what a multitude of diverse facts, what a tangle of ir- 
reconcilable notions, we group together under the common 
term Indian! Whether we regard them as under the Mo- 
gul dynasty, owing little loyalty to Aurangzib for a profit- 
less sort of feudal suzerainty, or paying reluctant tribute to 
Maratha predatory chiefs, or politically united under British 
rule, the inhabitants of the territory stretching from Cape 
Comorin to Kasmir do not constitute a nation or an empire, 
in the sense we atiach to the word when we speak of the 
German Empire, but an empire of greater proportions and 
composed of more heterogeneous elements than that of 
Rome at the time of Augustus. One hundred and thirty- 
nine distinct languages are spoken; and an ethnologist will 
remind us that while the dominant type is Aryan, there are 
in the Dekhan more Dravidians than there are English and 
Scotch and Irish in the British Islands, and that Brahmans, 
Rajputs, Jats, Indras, and Hill Tribes differ as much from 
each other as Greeks, Italians, Saxons, Celis, and Finns. 
Further, one may treat of Brahmanism as the prevailing 
religion, but with the reservation that Victoria reigns over 
about twice as many Muslims as the representative of the 
Khalifs himself. In brief, every principal race in the world, 
every great religion, almost every stage in the process of 
civilization, from mere savagery upward, is there represent- 
ed; and the actual state of the literature, didactic and de- 
scriptive, devoted to such «a subject, is what might be ex- 
pected. It is an enormous mass, in part showing that thre 
superficial peculiarities of the people have been so startling 
to a well-regulated European mind that they have too often 
engrossed the observer's attention, while primary race attri 
butes have escaped his scrutiny; in part that histories aud 
sketches of India have been written by Englishmen (in pos- 
session) who have had a cause to defend, or by other Euro- 
peans (kept out of possession, who have had a cause to attack, 
or by those who, ignorant of Indian antiquities, and observ- 
ers of only a portion of the vast territory, have given out the 
part for the whole. 

Meantime the inestimable value of the native literature 
became known to the outside world. The earliest travellers 
reported a land filled with monsters and men wearing tails, 
and whose heads did grow between their shoulders; and it 
was reservcd for the modern school of comparative philolo- 
gists to show how well the natives of India had character- 
ized themselves. Noble epic poems, delicate lyrics, and 
(best of all, the writer holds) plays that unaffectedly mirror 
the native life were translated into English and German and 
French. There, finally, was India; there were the natives 
of India made intelligible and strangely attractive through 
their portrayal of themselves. It was a disclosure wholly 
fascinating. Some of us who strayed into that field of liter- 
ature to make a slight study of some special topic found 
ourselves issuing months afterward with the sense of an 
entirely new world that had been revealed. It was a reve- 
lation, and we wondered then that any writer should have 
had the temerity, even since the publication in the last cen- 
tury of an English version of Sukuntala, to treat of the life 
of the native population, or among the natives, and not from 
the native point of view. 

Well, that sense of the value of the native point of view 
appears to have grown more usual, for it is now expressed in 
a work of fiction. Mrs. Steel's novel,* which deals with Eng- 
lish people in intimate as« ciation with the natives in India, 
owes its most distinctive charm to her thorough knowledge 
of the brown inhabitants, and to her ability to put herself in 
their place while writing about them. Her book has caught 
up and made easily accessible to us a part of the essential 
interest of the native works, and in that respect makes the 
best descriptions by other English writers—even Mr. Kip- 
ling’s—seem superficial. Here we see a people ** full of that 
silent, ever green wonder at the strange customs of the ruling 
race Which is an integral part of native life; that ruling race 
which, with all its eccentricities. rules thera better than even 
the fabled Vicramiditya himself!” We are lured to a “ wil 
derness of sand where Water is the mother of all thing-,” 
and where the *‘ silver sword of the big canal cuts the world 
into halves—the people who want, and the people who do 
not want, the sluice-gates opened”; and Chandni is there, a 
guileful woman of the ancient palace that overlooks the wil- 
derness of sand—Chandni, who wears jingling bells about 
her ankles, who soothes men with the scent of jasmine flow- 
ers and herself with the little pellets of opium that she rolls 
in her soft palms; and there is an Ayédha vase, small, bluc, 
with « gold-shimmering suggestion of a pattern beneath the 
glaze, and with a false bottem wherein are concealed three 
huge pearls and an emerald; and there are people who ride 
down and capture the gray partridge without dog, gun, or 
any Weapon whatever; and there is the beautiful Gwen— 
‘one of those women who, paradoxical as it may seem, gain 
the power of exciting passion by their own absolute lack of 
comprehension as to its first principles.” Both story and 
scenery stir the fancy. If it were a play, one might even 
look away from the actors now and then to study the 
scenery. Marrion Witcox. 


* The Potter'n Thumb, A Novel, By Flora Annie Steel. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Oruamental, $150. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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SILK WAIST WITH LACE COLLAR. 





TAILOR-MADE SHIRT WAIST. 


SUMMER WAISTS. 


ba silks and small checks of a single color, or the 
newer checks of mixed colors, are effectively used 
for waists made by the first of the designs illustrated. The 
back is simply gathered into a belt of velvet, and is plain 
at the top. The fronts are sewed to the shoulder seams, 
leaving a V space fora plastron. The fulness on the shoul- 
ders is in slight pleats, but there is much gathering in the 
armholes to make drapery on the bust and cause the lower 
part to be bias. Two rosettes and small jabots of the silk 
are on the bust. A large collar of écru guipure follows the 
V of the neck, points out widely on the sleeves, and is quite 
straight across the back. This collar is made of straight 
lace five inches wide, with the points on the shoulders cut 
diagonally and sewed into the required shape. Large puffs 
are at the tops of the sleeves. The belt and collar are of vel- 
vet ribbon. 

Many of the new silk shirt waists hook in the back, in 
order that the elaborate front may cross unbroken from 
side to side. One of checked black and white taffeta il- 
lustrated has the collar, bet, and a bow on the belt of 
cerise velvet. Turquoise-blue or black velvet ribbons may 
be used in the same way. The front of this waist has a 
yoke laid in small box pleats, each pleat about as wide as 
two of the checks. Below the yoke the silk is gathered in 
the lower half of the armholes and drawn in folds across 
the bust, a slight shirring two inches long holding the ful- 
ness under the velvet bow. At the belt in front four meet- 
ing pleats, each quite deep, are stitched lengthwise. The 
hooked back has six pleats beginning at the neck—not the 
shoulders—and tapering to be quite flat at the belt. All 
this is over an easy-fitted cambric lining, with seams turned 
in next the silk in tailor fashion, and a single whalebone is 
added down the front. A puff at the top of the sleeves 
ends under a bracelet of velvet ribbon two inches wide tied 
in a bow. A large bow is at the back of the velvet collar. 

The most elaborate of all waists are those made of silk 
gauze, the poppy waist being a charming example of a 
glowing mass of color, precisely the shade of the reddest 
poppies. This is also a good illustration of the French 
blouse, as it droops on the belt in front and back. It has 
first a fitted lining of red taffeta, and on this is diaphanous 
fluted gauze of brilliant poppy hue drawn lengthwise in 
clusters of three shirred thks. leaving a puff between the 
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CHECKED SILK WAIST WITH CHERRY VELVET RIBBONS. 


clusters. The edge of the blouse is turned up and sewed per- 
manently to the lining, that it may fall properly on the 
pointed belt of red silk. The sleeves are composed of lap- 
ping doubled ruffles. They may be worn long, or else 
pushed up to the elbow, when they look like a mammoth 
flower—or a lamp shade. The stock is of wide ribbon with 
two little ruffles at the back. 

Piqué and duck gowns are to be worn in the summer with 
a short jacket over a shirt waist and a very simple skirt. 
Thickly ribbed piqués are most effective in both white and 
butter-color. The piqué suit illustrated is clear white with 
a row of open embroidered insertion let in as trimming. The 
gargon jacket shows the waist slightly all around, hugging 
the back closely, and opens widely in front on a waist of 
light silk. The large collar is very effective. Short balloon 
puffs are at the top of close-fitting sleeves. The skirt is in 
one of the bell shapes, and is widely hemmed. 

There is a great fancy for ‘‘linen-colored” or écru cam- 
bric shirt waists to wear with outing dresses of serge or 
sacking. The so-called “‘tailor-made shirt waist” is the 
best design for this purpose, aud is cut precisely as tailors 
cut it last year. It has a shirt yoke deeply pointed in the 
back, but not seen in front. The fulness of the front is 
gathered just below the band of the turned-over collar. A 
box pleat down the front has holes for pearl buttons—three 
to five, as one fancies. The waist-line is gathered twice in 
front on a belt lining that is loose in the back, and drawn up 
by astring through acasing. Four inches of length are add- 
ed below the belt to go inside the skirt. Shirt sleeves are 
made large with square cuffs. The collar and cuffs are 
starched stiffly, while the remainder of the shirt is soft and 
without starch. 

A very plain shirt with stiffly starched bosom in shield 
shape is preferred by many women. It is particularly pretty 
in light pink or blue Chambéry and Madras zephyrs. A stand- 
ing collar accompanies the stiff bosom, and usually a narrow 
black satin tie is worn with it. The yoke is cut straight at 
front and pointed in the back,as in men’s shirts, Some- 
times drawn-work or slight embroidery is on the bosom, 
but plain shirts are generally preferred. Three small studs 
and link sleeve-buttons are the needed jewelry. A drawing- 
string crosses the waist-line at the back, the casing being 
continued across the front. The lower end of the waist, 
which is exposed in the illustration to show the length, en- 
ters the skirt. 
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PIQUE DRESS WITH WAITER JACKET. 


SHIRT WAIST WITH STARCH ED FRONT. 


SUMMER HATS FROM PARIS. 


} as of charming hats designed by Paris milliners 
4\ for summer wear are illustrated on page 436. 

The small capotes, which are the prettiest summer bonnets, 
are merely a crown of straw for holding trimmings of flow- 
ers, feathers, ribbons, and lace. 

One very quaint capote is a round crown of black rice 
straw caught up in pleats directly in front, and trimmed 
there with a cluster of white roses holding a large black 
aigrette, while slight feathers droop on the right side. At 
the back is a loug cluster of white roses extending both 
above and below the crown. 

A capote of fancy straw of a yellowish shade has a drapery 
of white lace on the brim, widening on the sides, and droop- 
ing low toward the back beside the knot of hair in most be- 
coming fashion. A cluster of yellow blossoms, with lilies- 
of-the-valley branched high like an aigrette, is in front, and 
another at the back. 

A youthful hat of white amour braid is sharply pointed 
above the forehead. The trimming is of black ostriel tips 
curling low on each side, and a large aigrette springing up 
from the centre. 

A broad midsummer hat, with a quaintly curved brim ofa 
braid woven in points, has a tulle crown drawn on fine wires 
and tucked across the top. White lace is thickly gathered 
under the brim and outside across the back. White ostrich 
oe tower high on the right side, and small tips droop on 
the left. 

Among the most becoming round hats are those draped 
with lace along the brim, the transparent scalloped edges 
falling on the prettily waved hair. This is well shown in a 
black chip hat with white lace drapery. Pink or yellow 
blossoms are massed in front and on the right, while a black 
lifd is poised on the left, with wing and tail feathers erect. 

A country bat of sunburnt braid, with straight brim and 
tapering crown, has its severe outlines modified by trimming. 
Short black ostrich tips in bunches curl upon the brim all 
around, and there is an extremely large bow of wide taffeta 
ribbon of a pale rose shade, while a second smaller bow peeps 
from under the brim. 

For a lady not in her first youth is a capote of white lace 
etted with sequins. Full-blown roses are in front and far 

ack on the left side. Spiked jet ornaments stand erect, 
thrust in like pins, and there is a large black aigrette in front. 








PORE LITTLE PINKFY. 
A PENCIL SKETCH 


BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 


>Y-THE- WAY, Martha,” I said, “don’t you think that 

) sixty cents a dozen was rather high for those eggs you 
brought me last week? They are only forty cents in market.” 
Martha fluttered. and it was Eliza who replied, timidly 

I done that Martha was afraid you might think it too 
high. I'll give you back the twenty cents difference. The 
fact is, we oughin't to be trying to sell those eggs. They 


dion t pay to se at less than sixty cents It takes one hen 


so long to lav a dozen 

They stood just inside my folling«loor, one by the left 
post, the oth y the right, lingering a litle as usual after 
being paid for their day's work. They were more alike 


than most sisters who are not twins. This resemblance was 
heightened by the fact that they always dressed in duplicate, 


imt each of them wore black thread gloves that clutehed 
small black bags in a line with their waists Yet to one 
who knew the little sisters, and the contents of their bags, 
there was a great difference between them. Eliza’s bag 
was but the sewing-woman’s legitimate outfit, while Mar 
tha’s held, along with her needles, cottons, and scissors, a 
hot of cramp mixture. She always carried it lest she 


should be echidden by an employer. That meant, through 
connection of mind and matter, an inevita 
cramps for Martha. Therefore she went to 


me mysteriou 
ble attack of 
rk prepared 


As with the bags, so with the hearts of the little sisters 


Eliza's courage was the higher I often noticed that it was 
she who set the price of work, even when the sewing was 
Martha’s wholly. It was as the spirit of a mouse compared 
with that of a rabbit. I sometimes thought that this con 


trast, which had come out again with the price of eggs in 


question, was caused by Eliza’s being a married woman 
Martha was a maiden 
Never mind the twenty cents Eliza.” I 

you starting the egg industry with one hen? 

Eliza shook her head Eliza and Martha ever held their 
i triff This gave them a curiously infantile 
look in spite of the gray in their hair and the lines on their 
faces 


It's just 


said ** Are 
montis 


open 


Martha's pet hen 


She kept laying, and we 
thought we might as well sell the eggs if we could, but we 
didn't buy ber for that Martha thought she might be a 
kind of comfort to me after my poor little Pinkey died, but 


nothing ‘ll ever comfort me for her 
Why, Eliza,” 1 said I did not know you had suffered 
ich a loss Tell me about Pinkey 
I called her Pinkey,” Eliza responded, ‘‘ because of her 
nose. It was just like a little rose, and cold as ice 


Except the day she died, added Martha, sol monly, 
the t almost burned me to touch it.” 
Her nose?” I repeated What was the matter with it? 
I don't know much about children, but I never heard of 
iny disease with those symptoms 
rhe sisters went off into fits of soft, apologetic langhter 
They looked like two funny little love-birds as they swayed 


toward each other understandingly 
Oh, merey! miss; Pinkey wasn't no child. She was my 

Eliza, do you mean I have been wasting my sympathy 
m you because your cat died?” 

Eliza ceased laughing 

It wasn't miss 
think it 
child to lose 
most as hard 


Eliza, she wanted to hang a little short white crape on 


wasted I woukin’t desire you should 
and as to its being only a cat—well, I never had a 


so I don't to sity know, but I believe it went 


the be said Martha not a weeper exactly, but just to 
let the folks know. ‘Tom, he wouldn't let her 
Maybe he were right. All the folks in our street seemed 


to know w 
Pinkey 
what ailed 
round 


thout it 


sick 


They couldn't ha’ been kinder, and 
long m ither We never did know 
her. It seémed like one day she were playing 
and the next lying stiff on her bed. Martha, 
wasn't she that last night’ I was the only one she 
knew by then. She was kinder delirious at the end, pullin’ 
herself up and lying down again so pitiful. When I seen 
her stretching out her paws and scratchin’ like, I knew what 
that meant She's pluckin’ the sheet like a human, Tom,’ 
I says It's most over 

Eliza wouldn't ha’ trusted me alone with her 
in Martha, “nor Tom neither. She didn't have her dress 
off her back that last night till Tom said, says he, ‘She's 
and he carried Eliza off to bed and read the Bible to 
Tom's a good husband, he is 

Everybody was good,” added Eliza, warmly. ‘‘There 
was the captain of the fire department from next doo 
Didn't he come in to ask me when the funeral would be? 
‘Don't you bother about a coffin, ma’am,’ he said; ‘my men 
want to make it for you. Just name the hour and it will 
be ready I asked him if he'd like to look at Pinkey, and 
he said yes, he would; so we took him in. She did Jook 
lovely, didn’t she, Martha?” 

I'd made her the shroud,” said Martha I gathered it 
at the neck and quakered the seams. It was finished off 
with a little pink ribbon at the throat and at the wrists 
And there was a pink rose-bud in her paws. When the 
captain looked at her lying there like that in her little bed 
so cute and quiet, and she so lively always, he just put his 
handkerchief over his face and walked right out the front 
door without a word. He's a real feelin’ man.” 

He's got children of his own,” added Eliza. ‘‘ He sent 
in a beautiful coffin, all lined. Tom wouldn't let me invite 
him nor anybody to the faneral. He just dug the grave 
in the back yard; nor he wouldn't let me say a prayer over 
it neither le said he didn’t know but it was kinder wicked 
for a cat. It didn’t seem so to me, and it don’t now, but 
I don’t know. I did put her in the family Bible. I wrote: 

Pore Little Pinkey,’ with the date she died under that 
Then, ‘Gone, but not forgotten. Pore Little Pinkey 4> 

Eliza,” I said, suddenly, ‘* have you never wanted chil 
dren of your own?” 

I could have choked myself almost as I spoke. But Eli 
za did not carry cramp bottles in her bag. If a quiver 
passed down her face, it ended at her lips with a smile. 

Now, miss, what do I want with children? You can't 
slap a dishcloth at a child when it gets worrisome, an’ you 
can at a cat.” 

Martha broke in stolidly 
without children. Tom, he 
well enough, but—’ 

Eliza's cheeks flushed. ‘I ain't the only woman that’s 
taken to animals. There's the lady where I was working 
last week ; she and her husban«! livin’ alone in that big house 


weren t 


aweel 


chimed 


gone 


her 


**T say a house ain't no house 
likes "em too. He says cats is 
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with all money can buy. She’s taken to dogs, and I'm afraid 
of them. Cats suits me better. I might ‘a’ had one child, 
though. I nearly did. My husband, he had one from his 
first wife. It didn’t live but two hours, and he buried it 
along with her in the same grave. Warn’t it just awful? 
All his first family in one grave. When I think of that, I 
can't never do enough for bim, pore soul.” 

“He'd like you to be getting his supper now, I guess, 
Eliza. We'd better be saying good-by. T hope the sewin’ ‘Il 
suit you, miss,” said Martha. 

“Oh, it will!” I answered, ‘And, Martha, about those 
eggs. Under the circumstances, which I didn’t understand 
before, sixty cents seems to me a just price. Suppose you 
bring me the next dozen.” 


A NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY. 
.o season's final social event for the Colonial Dames of 
the State of New York was an outing to Garden City, 

where Mr. and Mrs. M. P. Ferris entertained the society at 
Breeze Cottage. A special car carried the guests from New 
York, and carriages conveyed them from the station to the 
home of their hosts, where a novel hospitality was in store. 
The house was gayly decorated with flags and bunting of 
buff and blue, the Continental colors, and the air was sweet 
with the perfume of a profusion of fresh flowers. Mrs. Fer- 
ris, who is a Colonial Dame, and a descendant of the old 
houses of Van Cortlandt and Van Refisselaer, was assisted 
in receiving by Mrs. Howard Townsend, President of both 
the National Society and the New York State Society of Co 
lonial Dames, who presented an imposing appearance, deco 
rated with the orders of her office, the insignia of the Na- 
tional Society consisting of a broad band of buff and blue 
ribbon, worn around the neck, and caught with the pin and 
bar of the society, over which hung a narrower band of pale 
blue watered ribbon—pendent from it the badge, an enamel 
led eagle and golden rays 

The guests amused themselves with examining the store 
of family heirlooms, many of them Dutch and Indian. The 
great-grandfather of Mrs. Ferris, having been commissioner 
to treat with the Indians, was the recipient of a goodly num 
ber of Indian curios—old deeds and land grants, and a con 
dolence belt of wampum presented to him by the Six Nations 
upon the death of his favorite daughter. A hand-woven 
linen damask tray-cloth over two hundred years old attract- 
ed much attention, and also a similar cloth that had belong- 
ed to Auneke Jans. Curious litthe monkey-spoons of solid 
silver came in for their share of notice, aubedating as they 
do the cock-spoons and mourning-rings. But the luncheon 
was the most unique feature of the day, for all dishes were 
concocted after receipts in an ancient cook-book used at the 
old Van Rensselaer manor-house some two hundred years 
There was soup, and marvellous boned chicken, and 
delicate custard made from eggs only, the famous old black 
cake, real strawberry cordial distilled nearly two centuries 
before, and a score of dainty dishes steeped in wines or 
flavored with a dash of rum, and all delicious with a savor 
distinctly different from the articles that go to make up the 
modern menu, and causing one to wonder why the antique 
receipts have been allowed to pass into disuse. The ices 
were served in moulds that simulated miniature colonial 
dames, while the beverages were sweetened with sugar hand- 
ed about in one of the old repoussé silver dishes described by 
Washington Irving. with a lid that fell back and was con 
fined by two chains. In one side of the dish was served 
hard, in the other soft sugar 

After this novel repast the guests were treated to a feast 
of reason. Mrs. Townsend made some graceful remarks 
relative to the Colonial order and its important future, and 
then introduced Mr. Ferris, who is the son of the late Isaac 
Ferris, former Chancellor of the New York University. Mr 
Ferris, being a scion of the law, spoke with ready tongue of 
the occasion—the two-hundred-and-first anniversary of the 
establishment of the first post-office in America. He told 
graphically the story of Mr. Hamilton, the prime mover, 
who spent his private fortune in going from colony to colony 
to persuade them to ecnsent to unite in some general sys 
tem 

The next speaker was Colonel Frederick J. De Peyster— 
Sir Frederick since being knighted by Holland's Queen—who 
made a felicitous address concerning the colonial dames past, 
present, and future, alleging that there would have been no 
Revolutionary heroes but for colonial dames 

Mr. Ferris followed with a budget of statistics, not yet 
published, sent by Mr. C. W. Ernst, of Boston, a recognized 
authority on postal matters. They dealt with the post-office 
methods from the earliest days, when mail-carriers were al- 
lowed to buy horses to speed the mails, to the present sys- 
tem 

At the close each guest was presented with a copy of an 
original poem by the hostess, describing a heroic dame of 
the colonial period. It was printed and tied with buff and 
blue ribbons, serving for a souvenir of the happy occasion. 


ago 


A SOCIAL GLIMPSE OF MR. AND MRS. 
GLADSTONE. 
\ 7 E had waited half an hour for Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
to enter the drawing-room. The American Minister 

and his wife, and four or five other distinguished Americans 
and Englishmen, had been asked by a well-known London 
hostess to meet the Prime Minister at dinner; but we con- 
sidered ourselves fortunate in receiving invitations to join 
this small company for the post-prandial conversation and 
entertainment. Absorbed in expectancy, we hardly noticed 
the room itself, but we were immediately attracted by a 
young American reader whose selections in Yankee humor 
and Hocsier dialect were to form the chief amusement of 
the evening. Seated beside the piano, she was a bright 
note in the room, her vivacious face sparkling in anticipa- 
tion of the honor of giving a half-hour’s rest and amuse- 
ment to the greatest man in England 

At about half past pine o'clock there was a gentle rustle 
of silks and satins on the stairs, and soon five ladies, escort- 
ed by the hostess, came from the dining-room below and 
seated themselves opposite the piano. ‘There was a slight 
attempt at presentation to the company previously assem 
bled, according to the American rather than the English 
custom. That the habit of making introductions had not 
become thoroughly imbued in English society was evident 
from the perfunctory and rather casual manner in which 
this ceremony was performed. Whether introduced or not, 
the guests chatted pleasantly together, although, according 
to my personal experience, it is not wholly satisfactory to 
— the evening with people whose names are mostly un- 

nown. 
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Four of the dinner guests wore elegant toilettes of vel- 
vet, brocade, or satin, cut décolleté, and resplendent with 
diamonds and other ornaments. Their heavy robes trailed 
across the soft carpet and added to the richness of the draw- 
ing-room. In the midst of all this splendor was a quaint 
figure of an old lady in a sober black gown and bonnet. 
She looked as if she had stepped out of a Dickens novel, 
for her whole attire, especially the large bonnet coming 
over her ears, was old-fashioned. ‘‘ Who is she?” ‘* Why 
does she wear street costume at a dinner party?” And, ‘* Oh, 
why the bonnet?” These were natural questions among the 
Americans, to be followed by greater surprise at the infor- 
mation that the old lady was none other than Mrs. Glad- 
stone, mistress of Hawarden. The unusual fashion of her 
dress showed at once the independence of her character ; 
strong and refined features seen under the large bonnet gave 
evidence of qualities of vigor and keen intelligence. 

It seemed quite in harmony with her costume that Mrs. 
Gladstone should salute the new guests with a prim little 
courtesy. Hardly were the responses made when a group 
of men in evening dress appeared in the doorway. There 
were tall and distinguished men in the company, a diplo- 
mat, a multi-millionaire, a noted politician, a great financier; 
but all made way for an old gentleman with bowed shoul- 
ders and white hair. In a moment the hostess came forward 
and greeted the leader in a clear voice—‘' Mr. Gladstone.” 

It was difficult to realize that we were looking upon one 
of the greatest personages of the nincteenthcentury. At first 
glance Mr. Giadstone appeared like a man of about eighty- 
three or eighty-four years of age, nervous, energetic, and 
courteous. But a closer observation enlarged the compre- 
hension of his nature. His features are familiar through 
countless portraits and caricatures, but no print ean give 
the fascination of those bright dark eyes, the brilliant in- 
dices of that intellectual activity which has carried him into 
many fields of study, and which has given him capacity for 
the labors of a political career of over fifty years. 

With as much apparent gratitude as if he were the hum- 
blest individual of the kingdom, Mr. Gladstone received the 
greetings of the company, welcomed the young reader cord- 
inlly, and awaited a selection. He seated himself by the 
piano within the nearest possible hearing distance to ihe 
reader, and throughout her recitation held his hand to his 
ear, as if age had much impaired his power of hearing. 

The Yankee dialect recitation gave him apparently much 
amusement, but it seemed interesting rather through the 
power of suggesting a topic of conversation, for he immedi- 
ately began to discourse with much animation upon the 
various dialects of England. The Lancashire dialect, rough 
and uncouth as it is, seemed to win his especial favor, per- 
haps because it is thought by many to be a remnant of pure 
Saxon, perhaps on account of Mr. Gladstone's personal asso- 
ciation with the district. The knowledge which the Prime 
Minister displayed upon the subject of dialects would have 
been surprising to any who had not known his versatility of 
study. 

Much encouraged by the appreciation of her listener, the 
reader would have given another selection, but Mrs. Glad 
stone interposed. ‘* My dear,” she said in a low tone to her 
distinguished spouse, ‘‘it is time for you to go home and 
go to bed”; and without showing the slightest disturbance 
at this advice of his faithful wife, Mr. Gladstone immedi 
ately arose and said ‘Good-night” to the company, He 
was not permitted to go, however, without a little ceremony 
of departure; and while he shook hands cordiAlly with the 
visiting Americans, Mrs. Gladstone honored them with her 
old-fashioned courtesy. Close together the aged couple 
went down the stairs, pleased with the evening's entertain- 
ment, and equally satisfied to depart betimes. 

Grace Soper Dore. 


ON FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


HAVE been asked to write a practical article on foreign 
travel. And the first general piece of advice on the sub- 
ject I should give would be not to take it too seriously 

One of the most celebrated travellers I know of ‘is the 
White Knight in the Alice book, and we all remember the 
picture of his horse, loaded down with everything imagina 
ble, from frying-pans to mouse-traps—‘‘in case there should 
be any mice running round the horse's back, you know 
This delicious bit of satire contains the very essence of the 
type, the inexperienced, which is only another name for the 
oyer-anxious. Even mice on horses’ backs could not be more 
far-fetched than some of their fears. But we must remember 
that nowadays the * abroad” that most of us get to, alas, is 
only too much like what we find at home. Travelling is made 
easy everywhere, there are no new conditions, and there is 
no need for special anxiety or preparation. 

In speaking of travel made easy, another general rule that 
I have deduced from much experience is to indulge very 
sparingly in Cook or Gaze tickets. The ticket was made 
for man, and not man for the ticket. Of all possible guides 
the ticket is the most absolutely inane and unintelligent. 
You are at Innspruck, for instance. The weather, which was 
cool when you platined your trip, has suddenly grown in- 
sufferably close and hot, and a party of friends whom you 
come on unexpectedly are going to drive through the dolo 
mites to Venice, one of the most delightful things to do in 
Europe, and invite you to go with them. “ Not I,” says 
the ticket; ‘‘ J go to Venice by rail, by way of Bozen.” And 
so either you see all the fun and comfort driving away in 
carriages, while you pursue your hot and stupid railway 
journey, or you throw awny the ticket and drive yourself,and 
then whatewas the use of buying the ticket at all? I have 
never yet been anywhere with Cook or Gaze tickets for a 
trip of any length that they did not fail to make the con- 
nections at some critical moment, or that I did not find some 
new and much nicer train had been put on since their sched- 
ule was made out, or that the weather was such that I couldn't 
take the trip I had planned. I would buy a ticket from Paris 
to Geneva the day before I wanted to leave, but I would not 
hamper myself with whole books of tickets for an entire 
summer; and if I say so much about it, it is only to try to 
keep other people from having their trips spoiled as have 
been mine. 

The only part of a trip to Europe that needs to be thought 
out carefully before one starts is the journey by sea, At 
sea far more convenient than the traditional steamer trunk 
are two large valises, one to hold reserves, such as fresh 
linen, extra shoes, gloves, etc. ; the other, articles in constant 
use. "Phere is no room to unpack. And people generally 
go without things rather than sit down on the floor, pull 
their steamer trunk out from under the berth, and dig down 
into it, with the ship rolling and lurching, and they them- 
selves going one way while the trunk goes another.’ There 
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will be little drawers in the cabin to hold toilet articles, and 
there will be a hook on which to hang a pin-cushion, a very 
high rack for small articles not in use, and big hooks for 
gowns, And thatisall. Everything else one needs can be 
put into the valises, which can be lifted up and opened out 
on the sofa, and got at easily and conveniently. Even shoes 
are not out of place among daintier things if they are each 
put into a linen or pongee pocket. At sea one needs precise- 
ly what one would need for a week's — on land, With 
the addition of a yachting-cap or felt hat—hoods are not so 
much seen on the ocean greyhounds of to-day—warm flan- 
nels, no matter what is the season, and an extra supply of 
veils, one should put in a pretty silk waist or blouse to wear 
at dinner. Fruit, a box of stuffed prunes, of salted almonds, 
of Maillard’s acid benbons for seasickness—any of these 
things are nice to send to people who are going to sea; and 
an excellent provision to lay in, if one is likely to be very 
seedy, is two jars of Park & Tilford’s clam broth, which is 
very strengthening, and can often be taken when one can 
support nothing else. But, on the whole, it is better not to 
take the sea too seriously either. Seasick traditions had 
their foundation in the old days when Dickens and the 
travellers of his time took twenty-four days to the crossing 
in ill-smelling, badly ventilated ships. Comparatively few 
people suffer much in the large, airy boats of to-day. 

Once on the other side,I should rather see the things most 
beautiful and characteristic in themselves, and most unlike 
what we have in America, than those whose interest comes 
p'incipally from association, For instance, the English 
lakes are lovely, but scarcely more so than many of our 
lakes at home; while Warwickshire, over which lies the halo 
of an equal amount of tradition, is a spot of ideal beauty in 
itself, and as unlike anything in our own country as can 
possibly be imagined. The pleasantest way todo Warwick- 
shire, I think, is to make headquarters at Leamington, and 
drive to such places as Stratford-upon-A von, Warwick Castle, 
Kenilworth, Coventry, and Stoneleigh Abbey. And don’t 
be satisfied with driving solemnly about in the serious-look- 
ing equipages that lie in wait at railway stations for unwary 
travellers, and that make you feel as though you were per- 
petually going to funerals. England is the land of good 
horses, and in the ‘‘mews” of any hotel you can get a cob 
and a little trap and a groom, and you can drive off through 
lovely shaded lanes between blossoming hedges, to lunch 
wherever you may happen to be, in the coffee-room of an old 
inn, with the table bright with gay old-fashioned flowers. 
And whether you have three days or a week to give to it, it 
won't take you any more time or cost you any more money 
than if you did it in the conventional way, and you will be 
so much happier. The groom will drive if you can’t. 

Another thing you must not miss is Salisbury Cathedral, 
which is the apple of the eye of England, and only eighty 
miles or so from London. And from there vou will drive to 
Bemerton, where George Herbert preached—not alone be- 
cause he preached there, but because it is such a beautiful 
drive in itself. And you will go to Stonehenge. If I had 
only three or four weeks in England | would, if I landed at 
Liverpool, go first to Leamington, and stop at the Regent's 
Hotel, then to Oxford, and stop at the Mitre. There I 
would sce Trinity and Magdalen colleges, and the New Col- 
lege gardens. And I would go to the lovely vesper choral 
service at Magdalen, and afterwards go through to Addison's 
Walk along the Cherwell. Then I would go to London— 
and everybody knows his London, so there’s no need of say- 
ing what I would do there. 

From London to Salisbury; and from there, whatever else 
I might leave out, I would not miss the Isle of Wight, to 
stop at the ‘‘Crab and Lobster” in Ventnor, and coach 
round the island to Freshwater, Alan Bay, and The Needles, 
The Isle of Wight is an enchanted fairyland, where every- 
thing grows with such greenness that it seems as though it 
would exhaust the soil by autumn, and where one gets cliffs 
tangled with wild morning - glories, hawthorn, daisies, and 
buttercups side by side with the most wonderful -blue sea; 
and comes on to the most picturesque little villages, with 
tiny cottages overgrown with ivy and roses. From the Isle 
of Wight to Canterbury, by way of London, to stop at the 
Rose Hotel, near the cathedral. I should not forget to read 
over again Dean Stanley's Canterbury, which can be bought 
in any one of the little book shops leading to the Cathedral 
Close, and which will give so much more atmosphere to the 
place. Then on to the Continent; and I should have in my 
mind a series of perfect impressions of England, typical 
and beautiful, which, if I had done them without getting 
overtired, or worried, or too serious, would 


“ Flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the blies of solitude” 


for the rest of my days as a delight forever. 

On the Continent, Paris is the place [ have been specially 
asked to write about, and how to see it pleasantly and eco- 
nomically. And let me add about England that nice lodg- 
ings can be found in almost any English town, especially in 
places like Leamington or Ventnor, by inquiring at your 
banker's or at a book shop. The landjady will generally act 
as housekeeper and cook, and this is of course a much less 
expensive way of travelling than stopping at the great ho- 
tels. 

In Paris the most inexpensive thing to do is to stop ata 
convent. ‘Two girls of my acquaintance spent the months 
of August and September very pleasantly a year or so ago 
at the Convent of the Assumption, 6 Rue de Lubeck, for 
twenty dollars a month each, this including a French lesson 
of an houraday. They had places in a dormitory curtained 
off into six litule rooms,each containing bed, wash-stand, ete. , 
and as the pupils were away, this was sufficiently comfort- 
able. The convent is in the pleasantest part of Paris, is sur- 
rounded by a charming garden, its cuisine is excellent, and 
the nuns leave pensionnaires perfectly free, provided they 
are in at nine o'clock at night, when the doors are inflexibly 
closed. The disadvantage of a convent is, of course, that 
one does not get much in touch with the life of a place in 
such a little shut-in world. But you are sure to get there 
the greatest return for the smallest expenditure of money. 
Paris is full of excellent pensions, but as they are continual- 
ly changing—the good chef leaves, or the proprietress mar- 
ries, or the owner dies—the safest thing to do is to go to one 
of the three best-known American bankers, Messrs. Hot- 
tingues, Drexel & Harjes, or John Munroe & Co., state 
what you want, and ask them for addresses, Board varies in 
the best pensions from seven to twelve francs a day, but for 
a short stay one should get a good room with everything in- 
eluded for from twelve to fourteen dollars a week, and in 
some places for ten dollars. 

The first thing to do in Paris, if economy is an object, is 
to buy at an omnibus bureau a little guide to the omnibuses 
and tramways, with maps, and study it until you have mas- 
tered the principal features of the system, which will take 
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half an hour, for there will be only four or five lines that 
you will often want to patronize. e Louvre and Luxem- 
hourg galleries, Napoleon’s Tomb, the little church of St.- 

tienne du Mont, the frescoes in the Panthéon, Notre Dame, 
and the Madeleine, and the Sainte-Chapelle are the things 
one must see in Paris. One should take the boat up to St.- 
Cloud and walk through to Sévres, take the train or the 
little steam-tram out to St.-Germain, and drive through the 
lovely forest to Maisons Lafitte. Coming back. by train, eat 
a sole d la Marquery on the terrasse at Marquery’s on the 
Boulevard Poissonniére; spend a day at Versailles, most of it 
in the Park and the two Trianons, have afiernoon tea at 
Columbin’s in the Rue Cambon, and at 40 Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, go down to Fontainebleau on a picnic, drive through 
the forest to Barbizon, and back to town by train—live the 
delightful, free, out-of-door life of the place, and when you 
get home you will really feel that you have been abroad. 
And in closing I can only go back to my first advice—don't 
try to do too much, nor that too seriously. 

KaTHARINE De Forest. 


A GENIUS FOR FRIENDSHIP. 


7RIENDSHIP is the alloy of our sorrows, the ease of 
our passions, the discharge of our oppressions, the 
sanctuary of our calamities, the counsellor of our doubts, 
the charity of our minds, the emission of our thoughts, the 
exercise and improvement of what we meditate.” ‘True 
and brave friendships are between worthy persons.” 

It is very old-fashioned to talk of friends and friendship. 
We are told that, like the long letters of forty years ago, 
and the queer sentimental annuals and the ringleted por- 
traits, friendship has gone by, and that there are no longer 
any friends. But this is only one of those clever bits of 
cynicism which men with a reputation for wit are constantly 
evolving in order to support themselves. With Phillips 
Brooks and George William Curtis only just passed away, 
and scores of ‘* village Récamiers” in cvery State of the 
Union, it must be allowed that this fine old institution, 
which has inspired almost as many of the poets as love it- 
self, is still alive and flourishing. So long as there are men 
and women with any sentiment above the grovelling strug- 
gle after pelf, they will 


“by instinct to each other turn, 
Demand alliance, and in friendship burn.” 


“ You are very fond of Mrs. L 
rogatively, to another, recently. 

** Yes,” answered the other, hesitatingly. ‘‘ Mrs. L—— is 
charming; but she has so many friends, don’t you know? 
One feels as though one were to Mrs, L only a single unit 
of a vast mass, all of them of equal account in her eyes.” 

“But you surely don't want to limit her love and atten- 
tion to yourself and two or three others?” 

**Oh, not that! Don’t misunderstand me. But these wo- 
men who are fond of so many people—one distrusts them 
somehow.” 

** But I supposed that one of Mrs. L 
her sincerity.” 

‘Oh, I don’t say she isn’t sincere. I think she is really 
fond of me, and she certainly invites me to her home as 
often us she does any others, and gives me other proofs of 
her true interest in me. I can’t explain just what I mean; 
but, really, Mrs. L does seem to like an uncommon num- 
ber of people just about equally well.” 

This is a sketch of a genuine conversation, and Mrs. L—— 
is a real character, who may well stand as a type of the 
Friendly Woman. The “ friend” who ‘‘ could not explain 
her” was one to whom she had been sincerely attached, but 
whose jealousy ultimately estranged them. She could not 
herself have many friends, and she gauged everybody around 
her by her own little inch-measure. She did not understand 
that there may be a talent, and even a genius, for friendship, 
as for anytbing else, and that Mrs. L—— had it. 

Phillips Brooks says somewhere that there is ‘‘a large, 
healthy hunger after belief, which is as different from the 
morbid appetite of superstition as health is different from 
disease.” Emerson says that ‘‘a man bears beliefs as a tree 
bears fruit.” The Friendly Woman believes in her kind. 
Thus, as might be expected, they rise at once to her estimate 
of them. She speaks glowingly of certain individuals in 
whom you and [ see nothing attractive. This is because 
they are not the same with her that they are with us. They 
show her a far nobler face. She is always interested in 
everybody she meets. She knows she shall find something 
there to please her. You and I are afraid that the new- 
comer will bore us, and a wise writer says, ‘‘ There is no- 
thing like a dread of being bored for blunting your psycho- 
logical instincts.” She is utterly without vanity. She de- 
lights in nothing so much as in finding out the special gifts 
of her friends and in exploiting them. Emerson's famous 
‘‘Aunt Mary” used to say of berself that ‘“‘the delight in 
another’s superiority is one of my best gifts from God.” 
The Friendly Woman has this in luxuriance. 

It has been remarked by some growling misogynist that 
no historic friendship has ever existed between two women. 
We hear much of Damon and Pythias, Brutus and Cesar, 
and, in the sacred annals, of Christ and John, David and 
Jonathan, Paul and Silas. Erckmann and Chatrian, Dickens 
and Collins, Rice and Bésant, have all worked together in 
literature; but where have we any women to match these? 

‘To this it may be replied that undying friendships be- 
tween men are far less frequent than among women, and that 
therefore those which have been mentioned stand out with 
marked prominence. 

Indeed, no one will dispute that the social instinct among 
women is much more highly developed than among men. 
If it were not for our women, it has been suggested by some 
bald phrase-maker, so-called ‘‘ society ” would soon degener- 
ate into a series of mere eating bouts. Assembling together 
for the sole purpose of exchanging “ views” and ‘seeing 
each other” has few charms for the average man, but women 
enjoy almost childishly these gatherings, and the mutual in- 
terchange of kindly offices which arise therefrom. 

Good men and women reap the value of a talent for 
friendship in a currency dearer far than dollars and cents 
—an unblemished popularity for which those who do not 
possess it would give their lives; but, like any other special 
gift of nature, it is almost impossible of acquisition, though, 
like music or painting, it may be cultivated to some extent 
if the process be begun early in life. The capacity for see- 
ing charms in people which others canvot discern, of feeling 
and creating love on every side, of binding friends to one’s 
soul with hooks of steel, this is one of the grandest endow- 
ments. It may be sneered at as sentimental, decried as old- 
fashioned, and brought into ill fame by false pretenders, but 
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?”’ said one woman, inter- 








*s strong points was 





it is the same earth-brightening influence now that it was 
when Akenside wrote, 


“Te aught so fair 
In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 
The summer's noontide groves, the parp' 
At harvest-home, or in the frosty moon 
Glittering on some smooth sea—is aught so fair 
As.... friendship ?” 


Kate Urson CLARK. 


ANSWERS:TO 344 
CORRESPONDEN 


. C. D.—Colored cher-isettes as well as white will be worn with white 
suits. 

Evizasern.—With your graduating dress wear white roses and lilies- 
of-the-valley, or else carry out the claes colors in flowers. It is a matter 
of taste about tying the eseay with ribbons. Use fine wire as slight ag a 
thread to stiffen the ribbon bow for the hair. Wear a white bow rather 
than black with a white dress, 

Citoaco.—It is not usual to pay the travelling expenses of beet man or 
nehers to and from a wedding; special circumstances might make it de- 
sirable, and in all cases the men should be the guests of the family of the 
bride or groom, or be entertained at a hotel during thelr stay in the town. 

N. F. B.—“ My dear Charles” is considered more formal than “ Dear 
Charlies.” It depends entirely upoa circumstances whether a young girl 
may drive with a man in town. 

arnuara.—Olives, Saratoga chips, and pickies are usually eaten with 
the fingers; a sg & cheese may aleo be taken with the fingers, Use both 
spoon and fork in serving yourself from a dish, of only one, as may be 
most convenient. Lettnee should be cut with the fork only. At a large 
dinner the napkins should be left unfolded ; at a family dinner it looks 
better to fold them. 

Carwen.—Thank the person for bringing the message, and return one 
equally pleasant and cordial, 

Mitvrev A. B.—A groom at an evening wedding should always wear 
evening dress, no matter what the bride may wear. 

F. A. D.—Under the circumstances you may call by card. 

A. L. E.—Yes, one usually registers in dining at a hotel. Ladies do go 
to matinées wnattended; in fact, that is the object of the matinée per- 
formance. 

One wo pors not Know.—Firet calle should be returned as soon as 
possible—certainly within two weeks, If your caller be distinctly nnde- 
sirable, do not return the call ; if you wish to epare ber feclings, send a card 
and he “ not at home” if she calls aguin. Send cards to the “ at-home’ 
on the day of the affair. Also send cards for the out-of-town fanction, 

Awnte.—A band on the hat should not be worn with colored clothes. If 

on bring wine into your drawing-room, have the glasecs and decanter 
wrought in on a tray, and the wine poured in the presence. Bouillon ts 
the meat broth that forms the basis of soups, but prepared strong and 
clear and served in cups. 

An Orn Suuscetnen.-—If you wish to become a member of the National 
Society of Colonial Dames of America, apply for all information to Mra. 
George B. Binke, 87 Beacon Strect, Boston, Massachusetts. If you prefer 
to join the Society of Colonial Dames of America, communicate with 
Mrs. John K. Van Rensselner, 40 Kast Twenty-ninth Street, New York, 
N.Y. In either cave state in which of the thirteen original colonies your 
ancestor lived, To be eligible for membership in either society the ap- 
plicant muet be Hinenlly descended from an ancestor of distinction who 
caine to reside in an American colony prior to 1750. If you wish to join 
the Society of the Danghters of the Revolution, apply to Mra. E. P. Steers, 
President-General, 2076 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. If you prefer to 
join the larger organization, the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Kevolution, communicate with Mra. A. M. Burnett, Registrar- 
Genernl, 1738 Q Street, Washington, D.C. In either case you must be 
lineally descended from a man or woman who, with unfailing loyalty, 
rendered material aid to the cause of independence, All claims must be 
satisfactorily proved to enable the candidate to enter any of the four 
above-named societies, and her application paper must be signed by two 
members of the society she wishes to enter. 

‘.—At A. A. A.'s enpper the guests may either be seated at one large 
table in the dining-room or at small tables there or in the drawing-rodm. 
The courses are served in the order named, and the ices are not brought 
in until they are to be eaten. 

lawonanon.—Finger-bowls are in place after any meal. They are 
offered at breakfast after the fruit, om at dinner or Inncheon or sapper 
at the clove of the meal. For your luncheon you may serve: 1. Little 
Neck clams onice, 2 Iced bonillon. 8. Lobster @ la Newburg in pastry 
or poper shells, 4. Lamb-chops and green pease. 5. Sqnabs or broiled 
spring chicken and lettuce salad, 6. Frozen fruits, 7. Coffee. If you 
wish a more elaborate menu, add an entrée and a sorbet. 

Auma.—Yonu will need both warm and cool clothing for your California 
outtt, of such weight as is required in New York in the spring. Geta 
covert cont sult or one of dark hop-sacking for the journey. Make it with 
a coat and skirt, with a vest for cool days, and have for warm days a black 
or dark blue foulard shirt waist. You must have the shirt waist even 
though you are stout. Wear heavy gloves of tan-colored dressed kid. “A 
yoke wrapper of pongee, of black surah, or of tennis flannel ie liked for 
the sleeping-car. Some ladics prefer a long sacque of flannel or surah 
to wear with a dark petticoat, but there is great comfort in the long 
wrapper, 

*Q."—For your narrow silk you will require a skirt pattern of six or 
seven gored breadthe. 

M. H. 8.—Both your checked silk samples are good, but the checks 
most fashionable are each as large as nine of those of your patiern with 
the tiny checks. Two colors with white checks, or a mixture of three 
colors and white, are more liked than those with a single color and white, 

Sunsortner.—Wear your cape of velvet and Ince without altering, It 
is not one of the new models, yet many such will be worn. Do not add 
gray velvet to the dress. Gct a white lace-straw hat for your little girl 
Trim it with a ribbon twist around the crown, a single jarge how on one 
ide, and the ostrich tips on the other. Thrust the pine in the bow croms- 
wise. ‘The sailor hat will be very enitable with her reefer. 

Srxroa.—Add white China silk sleeves and a front breadth of four or 
five ounces to your white wool dress, Rend about travelling costumes 
in recent numbers of the Bazan. Get covert sniting, as you are tired of 
bine. Waists hooked on the left side are shirred at the waist-line over a 
fitted lining that hooks in front. Sometimes the outer material is put on 
bias and drawn across the back without fulness, the front having folds 
laid acrose the bust and « yoke of lace let in above. 

Aw Op Sunsertser.—Make the binck lawn dress with a puffed walet 
hy lengthwise rows of shirring from top to belt. Mave this over a fitted 
lining of the lawn, making the outside front in one piece to fasten invisi- 
bly on the left side. Have large mutton-leg siceveas, and add a stock and 
pointed belt of black moiré or faille ribbon. Put a ten-inch flounce on a 
nearly straight skirt and trim with rows of narrow ribbon, 

Onk wuo pors not Know.—Figured and plain Japanese patterns are 
more need this sexton than checks. The matting is quite suitable for a 
simple drawing-room, especially in summer. In winter it should be well 
covered with rugs. Make straight frills ou Swise muslin curtains. Baste 
at intervals with blind stitches the lining of the half-circle skirt to the 
outside to keep it from sagging. Another plan is to cut the outside 
longer and turn it up as a facing on the lining. 

Intenveten One.—There is really no way of brightening sateen. If 
laundered without starch it has more of the appearance of the new fabric. 

Minna.—Write to the author's publisher for the information you desire, 
The list of her books is too long to publish. You will probably find the 
imprint on any one of the books you have. Why not wear silk gloves of 
the fine quality with kid finish? We do not know thet mitts are to be 
revived. They are not worn at present, thongh pretty and becoming to 
white hands, 

Country Dressmaker.—Get white and yellow taffeta, or else dotted 
white Swiss muslin, for bridemaids' dresses. Make with yoke, belted 
waist, large puffs to the elbow as sleeves, and nearly straight ekirt four 

ards wide. Have colored chiffon for stock and belt. Wear large Leg- 

1orn hats trimmed with flowers and ribbon. Have white gloves reaching 
to the elbow. The Paquin skirt is described in New York Fashions 
of Bazan No, 19. 

Hi. 8. W.—Make the light striped silk for a girl of eighteen like the 
pretty crépon gown with moiré sash illustrated on page 341 of Bazan No. 
17. The black India silk should have a slightly pointed waist pleated to 
a belt of black moiré ribbon, the front trimmed as a pointed yoke with 
es lace, Add epaniettes of lace falling on large-topped sleeves. 

rape the skirt slightly on the left side to show a flounce of the lace on 
a foundation skirt. 

Verna.—Your bine twill will be heavy enongh for a jacket if lined with 
silk serge or with taffeta. 

J. F. R.—Get more white China silk for an accordion-pleated waist and 
for puffs at top of the sleeves. Then have a soft belt and stock of bias 
— of a becoming color—China pink, Nile grecn, yellow, or tarqnoise 

bine. 

Ovpy Scnsontmsen.—White parasols are the favorite of the season, and 
are worn with colored dresses as well as with white costumes. 

Mes. J. A. .—Yonu might widen the mohair ekirt by putting in one 
front panel or two narrow side panels of white lace flounces over silk— 
green or white, as you prefer. Pat your new width of erépon in front of 
the skirt, or slit it for each side rather than in the back. Use white gui- 
pure insertion on the skirt, and make the sleeves wider by epaulettes of 
guipure lace over stiff silk the color of the crépon. 
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A FRENCH AFTERNOON TOILETTR.—{See Paor 441.) 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


AMONG THE ROSES.—From tHe Picture py MYRBACH, EXHIBITED IN THE PRESENT SALON OF THE CHAMPS Exysées. 


COSTUMES. 
f strations on page 440, 
VERY unique gown from the Maison Pasquier com- 
bines wool canvas of a light beige shade with dark 
changeable silk, green shot with russet, and dotted with light 
green. The model gives new suggestions for using two ex 
tremely different materials, and also for remodelling gowns 
of last season 
By way of variety this corsage is adjusted smoothly to the 
figure, insertions of white guipure taking the place of darts, 
while a shaped band of silk extends from the throat to the 
belt. A novel little pelerine of canvas, altogether indepen- 
dent of the dress, opens on the shoulder to leave the sleeves 
in view and uncrushed. And these sleeves deserve to be 
seen, as they have a new and very graceful drapery of silk 
artly overlying a canvas puff which reaches the elbow. 
Easateion wide insertion is on the forearm. After the 
pelerine has been folded in its square form in front and 
back it is trimmed with a bertha of silk with undulating 
folds which show a lining of light silk matching the beige 
gown. It is completed by a collar-band of guipure, with a 
bow at the throat, and ends carried down and knotied 
again where the bertha meets. The over-skirt of canvas 
is made from a large circle with a hole cut out of the centre 
for the waist, thus giving no fulness at the top and falling 
gradually very full below. It is then shaped as illustrated, 
with the back remaining intact to furnish the entire back of 
the skirt. The foundation of the whole is a dark silk low- 
er skirt, which need not be entire, as a great part of it is not 
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seen. The narrow silk belt has a bow in front with one very 
short end, and another of great length made of the silk cut 
bias and doubled. This gown is very effective also in réséda 
green canvas combined with green velvet shot with brown, 
the pastilles of very light green 

The capote from Madame Carlier is a very small affair of 
fancy beige-colored straw trimmed with the fashionable side 
loops of green velvet. Large rings of jet are interlinked as 
a coronet, and others fall on the side, quivering with the 
slightest motion, and thus giving the bonnet its French 
name of “frissonné.” 

An attractive out-of-door toilette for summer afternoons 
is simple to a degree, yet embodies some of the small touches 
that give style this season. The gown is of old-rose silk, 
India silk, or taffeta, with well-marked stripes of black, and 
large designs between. A large collar and flounce of dise 
guipure lace give an air of elegance without destroying the 
youthful effect. The draped front of the corsage is ex- 
tremely stylish. The fulness is caught back widely on 
the bust to display a long plastron of mirror velvet of an 
old-rose shade. A small chow holds this drapery on one 
side, while on the other is one of the bows with very long 
ends now seen on the front of many French corsages. Mir- 
ror-velvet ribbon is used for this bow, also for the high 
crush collar and the wide belt. The lace collar is round in 
the back and widely opened to give the pointed effect on the 
shoulders and front. The sleeve puffs are only moderately 
wide, and are shorter than many now worn, the end wee 
carried far up on the close sleeve of the forearm. The gore 
skirt is cut to cling closely about the hips, and hangs from 
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the same belt used for an under-skirt of taffeta. A broad 
band of mirror velvet borders the foot, and throws out ef- 
fectively the design of the lace flounce festooned upon it. 
A twist of old-rose velvet ribbon heads the flounce, and is 
tied in a bow at each high point of the festoons 

The hat, of black rice straw, has a wide soft brim folded 
narrowly in pleats on the left side above the prettily arranged 
hair. The crown is surrounded by a twist of old-rose velvet 
ribbon, and there are many short black ostrich plumes nod 
ding around it. 


A MOHAIR COSTUME FROM WORTH. 


See illustration on front page. 


$ fo charm of this effective toilette lies in its delicate col 

oring and exquisite fabric. The collet and skirt are of 
the lustrous and delightfully crisp mohair which is to be used 
this season for summer gowns at tlie sea-side, and is already 
worn in town at day weddings, luncheons, afternoon recep 
tions, and when driving in the Park. The color is a clear 
and pale French gray, deepened by velvet folds of much 
darker gray, and by pendent balls of jet. The blouse waist 
of foulard brightens the gown, being in fine cross-stripes of 
pink and white, and a flounce of the foulard bound with 
velvet is shown at the foot where the skirt is lifted. A deep 
ruffle of white guipure lace falls on the bust of the blouse 
below bias folds of foulard that cross to represent a yoke. 
The sleeves are close around the forearm, and have very full 
double ruffles of the foulard above, making the tops very 








bouffant. The blouse fulness is gathered under a wide 
ceinture of gray satin ribbou, which passes twice around the 
waist, and is knotted a trifle to the left of the front. The 
skirt, fitted about the hips, expands in wide curving folds in 
the back, and is trimmed with bands of gray velvet and 
hanging jet balls. It is taken up slightly on the right side, 
aud held there by bows of satin ribbon above the flounce 
which trims the lower skirt. 

I'he triple collet needed to furnish slight protection about 
the shoulders gives stylish breadth also, and is not long 
enough to conceal the well-rounded waist. It is of the mo- 
hair, lined with pink silk and bound with bias gray velvet, 
the lowest volant being also edged with jet grelots like those 
on the skirt. The full godet folds on the shoulders con- 
tribute greatly to the chic of this little cape, which is an 
entirely separate garment, completed by a large and very 
stylish collarette or ruche of fluted black tulle pleated very 
full in broad box pleats 

lhe hat from the Maison Virot is of yellow straw, faced 
inside the brim by white tulle bordered with black rice 
straw. On the front a panache of four black ostrich plumes 
is arranged, with two plumes curving toward each side 
A full aigrette is between two black tips that stand erect 
back to back Two loops of ribbon, each held by a buckle 
of strass stones, droop low on each side of the back. Pearl- 
colored gloves of dressed kid stitched with black and a gray 
moiré parasol complete this charming ensemble. 

The white and black costumes now so much in favor are 
made after this model in snowy mohair and black velvet, 
with a white chiffon waist having a stock and belt of China 
pink or orange velvet. White mohair gowns, with mauve 
or with yellow velvet accessories and some rich Venetian 
guipure lace, are being made for Newport and Bar Harbor, 
und for smart gowns to wear when visiting on board yachts, 


COLOR IN THE HOUSE. 
FLOOR COLORINGS AND COVERINGS. 


LTHOUGH in ordinary sequence the coloring of floors 
LA comes after that of walls, the fact that—in important 
houses—costly and elaborate floors of mosaic or of inlaid 
wood form part of the architect’s plan makes it necessary 
to consider the effect of inherent or natural color of such 
floors in connection with applied color schemes in rooms. 

Mosaic floors, being as a rule confined to halls in private 
houses, need hardly be considered in this relation, and cost- 
ly wood floors are almost necessarily confined to the yellows 
of the natural woods. These yellows range from pale buff 
to olive, and are not as a rule inharmonious with any other 
tint, although they often lack in strength or intensity, and 
are quite unable to hold’ their own with stronger tints of 
walls and furniture. 

As it is one of the principles of color in a house that the 
floor is the foundation of the room, this weakness of color in 
hard-wood floors must be acknowledged as a disadvantage, 
and the remedy found. The floor must certainly be able to 
support the room in color as well as in construction. It 
must be the strongest color in the room, and yet it must 
have the unobtrusiveness of strength. This makes floor 
treatment a more difficult problem or one requiring more 
thought than is generally supposed, and explains why light 
rooms are more successful with hard-wood floors than me 
dium or very dark ones 

There are many reasons, sanitary as well as economic, 
why hard-wood is the best of all substances for ordinary 
floors in dwelling-houses, and when the pores of the wood 
are properly filled, and the surface kept well polished, it re- 
flects surrounding tints, and so does much to make up for 
lack of inherent color. Yet it will be found that in almost 
every case of successful color treatment something must be 
added to the hard-wood floor to give the sense of complete- 
ness and satisfaction which is the result of a successful 
scheme of color 

The simplest way of doing this is to cover enough of the 
space with rugs to attract the eye, and restore the balance 
lost by want of depth of floor volor. Sometimes one or two 
smal! rugs will do this, and these may be of almost any tint 
which inclades the general one of the room, even if this 
general tint does not predominate. But if the use or luxury 
of the room requires more covered space, it is better to use 
one rug of a larger size than several small and perhaps con- 
flicting ones. Of course in this case the general tone of the 
rugs must be chosen for its affinity to the tone of the room, 
but that affinity secured, any variations of color occurring 
in the design are apt to add to the general effect. 

A certain amount of contrast, to prevailing color is an ad- 
vantage, and the general value of rugs in a scheme of dec 
oration is that they furnish this contrast in small masses or 
divisions, so well worked in with other tints and tones that 
it does its work without declaring opposition to the general 
plan 

Thus, in a room where the walls are of a pale shade of 
copper, the rugs would bring in a variety of reds which 
would be natural parts of the same scale, lower notes in the 
octave, and yet should add patches of relative blues and 
harmonizing greens, and perhaps deep gold, and black and 
white, the latter in minute forms and lines which would 
only accent or enrich the general effect. 

It is really an interesting problem to solve, why the strong 
colors used in many Oriental rugs should harmonize so 
muci better than even the most judiciously selected carpet 
possibly can do. It is true there are bad Oriental rugs, and 
very bad ones, just as there may be a villain in any congre- 
gation of the righteous, but certainly the long centuries of 
Eastern manufacture, centuries reaching back to the infancy 
of the world, have given those nations secrets not to be mas- 
tered in a moment by any of the peoples of a day. 

But if we cannot tell with certainty why good rugs fit all 
places and circumstances, when any other thing of mortal 
manufacture to get even approximately its best effect must 
have its place carefully prepared for it, we may perhaps 
assume to know why the most beautiful of modern carpets 
are not as easily managed and as successful. 

In the first place, having explained that some contrast, 
some fillip of opposing color, something which the artist 
calls snap, is absolutely required in every perfectly success- 
ful color scheme, we shall see that if we are to get this by 
simple means of a carpet, we must choose one which carries 
more than one color in its composition, and color introduced 
as design must come under the laws of manufacture ; it 
must come in as design, and repeating design at that: and 
here comes in the real difficulty. The same forms and the 
same colors must come in in the same way in every yard, or 
every half or three-quarter yard of the carpet. It follows, 
then, that it must be evenly sprinkled or it must regularly 
meander over every yard or half-yard of the entire surface. 
And this regularity resolves itself into spots, and spots are 
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unendnrable in a scheme of color. So broad a space as 
the floor of a room cannot be covered by sections of con- 
stantly repeated design without, producing this effect, al- 
though it is often modified by the skilful efforts of good de- 
signers. Nevertheless, in spite of his best efforts, the diffi- 
culty remains. There is no one patch of color larger than 
another, or more irregular in form, and this is necessary to 
avoid regularity. There is nothing that has not its exact 
counterpart at an exact distance — north, south, east, and 
west, or northeast, southeast, northwest, and southwest—and 
this is why a carpet with good design and excellent color 
becomes almost unbearable in a room of any size. Ina 
smal] room where there are not so many repeats the effect 
is not so bad, but in a large room the mechanical effect is 
almost without remedy. 

Of course there are certain laws of optics and ingenuities 
of composition which might pa@Hiate this effect, but the fact 
remains that the floor should be covered in a way which will 
leave the mind tranquil and the eye satisfied, and this is 
hard to accomplish, with what is commonly known as a 
JSiqured carpet. ' 

If carpet is to be used, it seems, then, that the simplest 
way is to select a good monochrome in the prevailing tint of 
the room, but several shades darker. Not an absolutely 
plain surface, but one broken with some unobtrusive design 
or pattern in still darker darks and Jighter lights than the 
general tone. In this case we shall have a room harmoni- 
ous, it is true, but Jacking the element which provokes ud- 
miration—the cardinal necessity of contrast. This might 
also be secured by making the centre or main part of the 
carpet comparatively small, and using a very wide and im 
portant border of contrasting colors—a border so wide as to 
make itself an important part of the design of the carpet. 
In large rooms even this plan does not entirely obviate the 
difficulty, as it leaves the central space still too large and 
impressive to remain unbroken, but the remedy may be 
found in the use of hearth-rugs or skin rugs, so placed as to 
seem necessities of use. 

As I have said before, contrast on a broad scale can always 
be secured by choosing carpets of an entirely different tone 
from the wall, and this is sometimes a very happy expedi- 
ent. For instance, as contrast to a copper-colored wall, a 
softly toned green carpet is nearly always successful. This 
one color, green, is always safe and satisfactory in a floor- 
covering, provided the walls are not too strong in tone, and 
provided also that the green of the carpet is not too green. 
Certain brownish-greens possess the quality of being in 
complete harmony with every other color. They are the 
most peaceable shades in the color world—the only ones 
without positive antipathies. Green in all the paler tones 
can claim the title of peace-maker among colors, since all the 
other tints will fight witht something else, but never with 
green of a corresponding or even a much greater strength. 
Of course this valuable quality, combined with a natural 
restfulness of effect, makes it the safest of ordinary floor- 
coverings. 

In bedrooms with polished floors and light walls good 
color effects can be secured without carpets, but if the floors 
are of pine and need covering, no better general effect can 
be secured than that of plain or mixed ingrain filling, using 
with it Oriental hearth and bedside rugs. 

The entire second floor of a house can in that case be 
covered with carpet in the accommodating tint of green 
mentioned, leaving the various color connections to be made 
with differently tinted rugs. Good pine floors well fitted 
and finished can be stained to harmonize with almost any 
tint which will harmonize with the walls, 

I remember. a sea-side chamber in a house where the mis- 
tress had great natural decorative ability, and so much cul- 
tivation as to prevent its running away with her, where the 
floor was stained a transparent olive, like depths of sea- 
water, and here and there a floating sea-weed or a form of 
sea life faintly outlined within the color. In this room, 
which seemed wide open to the sea and air, even when the 
windows were closed, the walls were of a faint greenish- 
blue, like what is called a dead turquoise, and the relation 
between floor and walls was so perfect that it remains with 
me to this day as a crowning instance of satisfaction in 
color. 

It is perhaps more difficult to convey an idea of happy 
choice or selection of floor-color than of walls, because it is 
relative to walls. It must relate to what has already been 
done. But in recapitulation it is safe to say, first, that in 
choosing color for a room, soft and medium tints are better 
than positive or dark ones, and that walls should be unob- 
trusive in design as well as color; secondly, that floors, if of 
the same tint as walls, should be much darker; and that they 
should be made apparent by means of some strong method 
of treatment, such as design in ‘the carpet itself, or by the 
addition of rugs or borders, that should unquestionably 
make the relation between the two strongly felt and per- 
fectly unmistakable, for it is the perfection of this relation 
of color which makes house decoration an art. 

CaNDACK WHEELER. 





Tue New York city branch of the Vassar Students’ Aid 
Society is offering a new scholarship of two hundred dollars 
to be competed for in June. 

—Miss Helen Dawes Brown, of Barnard College, has just 
built a picturesque little cottage at Onteora, which she has 
named *‘ The Bowlders,” from the surrounding rocks. 

—The Ella Weed scholarship, in memory of the late Dean 
of Barnard College, will be offered by that institution in 
October for the first time. The amount is one hundred and 
fifty dollars, the yearly tuition. 

—The Vassar Alumne Association will hereafter be in- 
vited each Commencement to become the guests of the col- 
lege, where they will hold a general reunion. 

—As the graduating class of Barnard College will not 
hold class-day exercises this year, the Undergraduate Asso- 
ciation has arranged to give the Seniors a reception on the 
afternoon of June Ist. ‘The reception committee consists of 
the respective presidents of the three lower classes, Misses 
Colgate, Mellick, and Wheelock, while Mrs. Seth Low and 
other ladies will act as patronesses. Invitations will be ex- 
tended to the trustees and instructors and their wives, and to 
the members of the Barnard Club. 

—A portrait has been recently discovered of Emily Bronté, 
which is believed to be the only one of her extant. It is to 
be engraved for publication. 
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—Miss Agnes Irwin, of Philadelphia, a teacher of marked 
ability and snecess, has accepted the position of Dean of 
Radcliffe College, and will enter upon her duties in the au- 
tumn. The announcement of Miss Irwin’s acceptance of 
this important and responsible place is received with gen- 
eral approval, and Radcliffe College is congratulated on this 
accession to its faculty. 

—Mrs. Josephine St. Pierre Ruffin, a colored woman, the 
widow of the colored lawyer George L. Ruffin, of Boston, 

ublishes in that city a paper, Tie Woman's Era, and makes 
t ber chief aim to organize women of her race into helpful 
societies. Already there are strong societies of colored wo- 
men in New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, Provi- 
dence, and other large cities, and there is a movement on 
foot to have a national convention of these Woman's Leagues. 

—Miss Elizabeth Denio, one of the faculty at Wellesley 
College, is an ardent pedestrian, and she and many Bos- 
ton women show their fondness for athletics by having 
enrolled themselves as members of the Appalachian Club, 
which has for its object the union of all those interested in 
the mountains of New England. The club builds paths 
and camps, publishes maps and a magazine, and encourages 
mountain-climbing. 


HIGHLAND COUSINS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuor or “ Macieop or Dane,” “ Warre Wives,” “ Youanpe,” 
“Tur Sreance Apventuaes or « Puacton,” evo. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
A BREAKING AND ENTERING. 


Bor Long Lauchie was obdurate. He refused to listen to 
these dark and insidious hints; he forgot all xbout old 
alliances and adventures; nay, from the lofty heights of his 
new-found virtue he sternly admonished this gangrel-youth. 

““What are you growing up to?” said he. ‘‘It’s the gal- 
lows will be the end of you—I’m sure of that. No lessons 
like any other lad—no apprenticeship to any decent trade— 
hiding and jinking about the country like a gypsy—” 

“If we could get the black-baired lass out of jail,” said 
Niall, with his eyes burning eagerly, “‘ and sent away by the 
steamer to-morrow morning, it’s Mrs. Maclean and Jessie 
Maclean would be fine and giad of that. But it.would need 
a great deal of thick twine—a fearful jot—and rosin—” 

** Away, now!” said Lauchlan, scowling. ‘I'll have no- 
thing more to do wi’ you and your tricks. I tell ye, it’s the 
gallows will end you—son of the devil that you are!” 

Well, Niall was in no wise cast down; his discursive wits 
were nimble, and had already contemplated many alterna- 
tives; he would manage to get cord and twine somehow. 
And in the mean time he drew away from these straggling 
groups of people; he left the town by the Soroba road; and 
at last, when he had got up on the summit, he clambered 
over a wire fence and entered a plantation of young larch 
and fir. Amongst the thick undergrowth he searched for 
and found a worn and tattered game-bag that he had hidden 
there on the previous day; and with this in his hand he crept 
still further into the twilight of the wood, and disappeared. 

It was a long while ere he returned to the fence; and the 
first objects that eaught his sight were three children re- 
turning from school—an elder girl of thirteen or so, and two 
younger ones. As they came up, he stepped out into the 
roadway. 

‘* Daftie!—daftie!” called one of the small imps—and ran 
away laughing; while the other one, half giggling and half 
frightened,as quickly ran after her. This behavior on the 
part of her charges seemed greatly to shame and annoy the 
elder girl, who was a quiet, wise-like little woman of fair 
complexion and timid large blue eyes. 

* You've been at the school?” said Niall to her. 

“Yes,” said she, still blushing hotly over the misconduct 
of her companions. 

**Mebbe you can write?” 

“Yes.” 

«That's a strange thing, now,” continued Niall; ‘‘a won- 
derful strange thing that you can put words down on paper, 
and tek them away, and they are as good as a message to 
any one. Will ye show me, now?—will ye show me how ye 
do it? See, here’s a piece of paper—and mebbe you've a 
pencil—let me see you write what I will tell you; and when 
I get to Duntroone, I will be asking them if they can read 
it.” 

Perhaps the small Jass felt that she owed him some little 
piece of civility; at all events she brought out her pencil 
and wrote for him the words he dictated, which were these: 
‘*If you can use the file, by the window or the door, and get 
into the yard, you will find a rope hanging over the wall.” 

‘But that is silliness,” said she. ‘*No one will under 
stand that.” 

** Aw, it will do very well,” said Niall, in an off-hand fash- 
ion. ‘Iam sure I am wishing I could write myself.” And 
with that he folded up the bit of paper and put it in his 
pocket, leaving the small maiden to continue on her way 
and overtake her companions—whom she probably slapped 
well for their impudence. 

Niall’s next encounter was with Lucais fiar-shuileach—that 
is to say, cross-eyed Luke —the keeper, who was coming 
along with a brace of setters at his beels. 

«What's in your bag, Niall?” he called out. 
young black-game, you scoundrel?” 

“Ob, no, Mr. Innes; I would not do that; there’s nothing 
but sticks!” said Niall—and of his own accord he opened 
the large and ragged bag. 

But the keeper was not suspicious. Niall was an old ac- 
quaintance and dependent of his, receiving from him many 
an odd job in the shooting season—for among all the youths 
and lads about there was none so indefatigable in beating 
through the woods as Niall Gorach. And on this occasion 
Niall had not lied; the bag was really half filled with sticks; 
the only thing was that if Lucais fiar-shuileach had been a 
little more particular in his examination he would have per- 
ceived that these pieces of wood were carefully cut about 
the same length, and that each had a notch incised at the 
middle. The squint-eyed keeper resumed his march, care- 
lessly whistling the praises of the Lass of Loch Etive; while 

Niall, shouldering his bag again, proceeded down the hill, 
until he neared the swampy morass lying at the back of the 
town. 

Now all round this neighborhood there is a wide tract 
of land chiefly given over to the goods department of the 
railway—detacbed wooden sheds, sidings for trucks, and the 
like, occupying the loose space in a kind of promiscuous 
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manner; while generally there are one or two of the clerks 
or porters coming or going, because of the short-cut to the 
next platform. Accordingly Niall Gorach made his way 
across this outlying suburb without attracting any — 
lar attention; nor did any spying gaze follow him as he drew 
nearer and nearer to the wall surrounding the exercise-yard 
of the police-prison. Arrived there, his movements were 
rapid; for he at once proceeded to get the sticks out of the 
bag, placing them in little handfuls along the base of the 
wall, where they were effeciually scree from view by the 
rough herbage—docks, sorrels, ragwort, and so forth—that 
grew luxuriantly about. Curiously enough, in this place of 
coverture there was also a long row of stones of consider- 
able size that had apparently been carefully secreted there; 
indeed, if these stones had been sufficiently dark to resem- 
ble coal, any inquisitive passer-by might very warranta- 
bly have imagined that this youth was bent on some daft 
a of setting the whole of the police buildings on fire. 

owever, Niall, having deposited these pieces of wood be- 
hind the tall weeds, slung his bag over his shoulder, and, 
with an apparently vacuous look on his face, set out for the 
back street in Duntroone that afforded him a small den of a 
lodging. He had first of all to get some scrap of food, and 
then to wait for the night, 

But it was a long waiting, at this time of the year, The 
evening and the sunset came together—a fiery sunset that 
burned fierce and wild behind the Mull and Morven bills; 
then that was succeeded by a clear and lambent after-glow, 
in which the plum-hued mountains became dark and vapor- 
ous; ten o'clock arrived, and the heavens-and the sea had 
grown to be of a pale, ethereal lilac; nevertheless, far away 
on the still plain, here and there a small jet-black speck of a 
boat showed no sign of returning. Niall was down on the 
beach now, talking to Angus MacIsaac; both of them. with 
more or less of resignation, regarding one of those distant 
dots. From the trees below the ancient castle came the 
sharp, harsh cry of the tawny owl, and along the higher 
woods in the east sounded a more protracted and softer 
1o0-hoo-hoo-hoo!—a strange and unearthly call that found 
an answer somewhere in the gathering twilight. The Maid- 
en Island was of a keen and sharp-cut ebony against the 
slow-fluctuating and visionary mists lying about Lismore. 
A three-quarters moon had come up and over the Sound of 
Kerrara, and underneath was a long and vivid pathway of 
golden flame, narrowing and widening here and there, until 
it seemed to lose itself in a sprinkled radiance among the 
spars and rigging of the small cutters moored close by. 
And at last, through the magical silence, came the first muf- 
fled sound of oars. 

Nor yet did Niall leave his companion; not until the 
smooth-gliding boat had finally been brought in and hauled 
up on the beach. Then Angus Maclsaac, his day’s work 
over, briefly said good-night, and went away home to his 
supper; while Niall, now deeming himself secure, made 
straight off for the wooden house in which Maclsaac kept 
his dismantled craft, and also his store of ship-chandlery. 

This long, low shanty was erected on a piece of waste 
ground immediately behind the Great Western Hotel; so 
that, when Niall reached it, it was obscure and almost in- 
visible in the gloom thrown by the greater building. The 
half-witted lad’s movements had clearly been premeditated. 
From a hidden corner he picked up his game-bag ; by means 
of the fence belonging to the hotel, he easily clambered on 
to the boat-house; the window in the roof had been left 
open for ventilation, and he still further opened it; he shoved 
his legs and body through, and swung himself down inside; 
from the bag he took out and lit a dark-lantern; and now 
he found himself in this place of strange forms and vague 
shadows, with its all-pervading odor of paint and tar. Then, 
aided by the bull’s-eye of the lantern, he began his eager 
exploration. It was cordage he was in quest of—by prefer- 
ence cordage about the thickness of the signal-halyards of a 
smal! yacht; but it was evident that he was not very scru- 
pulous in his harryings. Cordage new or old—guy-ropes— 
mizzen - sheets—nothing came amiss; until, finally, he sat 
himself down in a sheltered place behind an old boat, and 
there, by the light of the carefully shaded lamp, he began to 
cut all bis tackle into equal lengths, firmly tying near the 
middle of each length two of the notched pieces of stick, 
with about a foot’s width between them. 

It was an arduous and tedious task; but Niall was reso- 
Jute; and eventually he bad both of the large pockets of his 
game-bag crammed full with those lengths of cord. There- 
upon he extinguished the lamp; he slung the bag over his 
shoulder ; he mounted on the upturned keel of a boat, and 
managed to spring catlike to the joists supporting the roof; 
from thence he clambered through the window, slid down, 
and dropped to the ground below. 

But by this time there was a white moonlight filling all 
the work|; the esplanade was startlingly distinct; and the 
silence was so profound that the almost glasslike sea could 
be heard murmuring for a great distance round the smooth 
bays and the rocks. Middle of the night as it was, Niall 
dared not go along that exposed front, nor risk attracting 
the attention of some stray policeman by even the most 
stealthy of footfalls. By a circuitous route he got away to 
the back of Duntroone; he followed a winding valley, and 
climbed up, and passed through the woods of Ardconnel; 
and then, cautiously descending again, drew near to the en- 
virons of the goods station. Here, even if he were perceived, 
he would not be so much remarked; he would most likely 
be taken for some official of the line going about his noctur- 
nal duties. 

Presently, in the same furtive fashion, he had crept up to 
the lofty wall surrounding the exercise-yard of the police 
buildings; and here he was tolerably safe, being in a black 
shadow cast by the strong moonlight. Forthwith he set to 
work. He got out the lengths of cord; and to the end of 
each tied one of the big stones he had previously concealed 
behind the docks and thistles. When he had a number of 
these engines prepared, he thought he would try one; so, 

som to his feet again, he took the stone in his hand and 
neaved it over the high wall. There was but a slight noise 
as it fell on the ashes on the other side. Then he took the 
hither end of the cord, and began hitching with it a little, 
until he had got one of the pieces of stick on each side of 
the top of the wall, which, fortunately for him, was protect- 
ed neither by glass, nor spikes, nor any sort of chevaux-de- 
frise. His calculations had been made with sufficient accu- 
racy. The near end of the cord, hanging down, just about 
touched the weeds. 

The paramount question was—how many of these stones 
must he needs get over in order (along with the friction of 
the pieces of wood at the summit) to withstand his own 
weight, slight us that might be? But then he had ravaged 
Angus MaclIsaac’s boat-house to some purpose; the abun- 
dance of regu anor guy-ropes, jib-sheets, and the like, 
tempted him to make surer and still more sure; until, in the 
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end, standing upright, he began to plait and overlap these 
strands into some rude resemblance of a cable. Thereto he 
was in a measure aided by the sticks at the top; but anyhow, 
if the sealing-ladder was of the simplest and most rough- 
and-ready description, it at all events promised to bear his 


— 

e pulled; nothing gave. He hauled still more deter- 
minedly ; everything seemed secure. And then he began 
to ascend—warily—twisting his feet round the rope—and 
fending himself off with knee and elbow. At first his prog- 
ress was easy enough; but — up the strain on the inter- 
twisted cords was rather bad for his knuckles; nevertheless, 
the pieces of wood helped; and at length, with one hand on 
the smooth and conical summit of the wall, he managed to 
raise himself so that he could peer over into the yard. There 
was no sign of life anywhere. The open square was of a pual- 
lid and silvery gray; so was the front of the one-storied wing, 
the small barred windows of which revealed the where- 
abouts of the cells; but the other buildings were in an in- 
tense shadow, along which any interloper might creep with 
comparative impunity. And now Niall Gorach, grown bold, 
threw a leg over the wall; and took up his position there— 
with all this white and spectral universe around him, with 
the solemn peaks of Ben Cruachan, too, rising into the far 
and clear heavens, beyond the dusky and wooded hills. 
Perhaps he did not notice that the metallic splendor of the 
moonlight, touching sea and cliff and house front, was al- 
ready beginning to yield to a more ordinary grayness, espe- 
cially towards the east. Niall was busy. For the sake of 
his own escape, or for the escape of the captive whom he 
had come to release, he had to reverse the ingenious mech- 
anism by which he bad practically gained entrance. He 
had to unplait the improvised rope; with each strand he 
hauled up a stone, to be dropped on the outer side of the 
wall; and then, when he had roughly reunited the cords on 
the inner side, and made sure that the outer weight held, he 
— slipped down the cable, and found himself in the 
ya 


But now he could mistake no longer: the new day was 
near; the cold and penetrating light was gradually dispers- 
ing those sombre shadows. And how was lie to tell which 
of the row of small, barred windows wac the ove that held 
imprisoned the black-haired girl? How was he to commu- 
nicate with her? How was he to conv +y to her the file, 
concealed in the breast of his jacket, that had round it the 
pencilled message? He could pitch the file through one of 
these windows easily enough; but it might fall into an emp- 
ty cell. Niall looked back to the twisted cords: it might 
after all be beiter to make good his retreat—until he should 
have acquired more accurate information. 

The next moment, in the mystic bush and silence of the 
gray dawn, there was a sudden rattle and clamor as of twen- 
ty parks of artillery simultaneously bursting forth into roar 
aud flame. Niall cowered under the doorway leading to the 
Court-house; and remained there, breathless and motionless. 
Presently, after this lond and harsh unbolting of locks and 
bars, the big, stalwart warder stepped out into the open; he 
was clad only in trousers, shirt, and waistcoat; he had ob- 
viously come forth to have his morning pipe in the fresh 
air; and he proceeded to strike a maich on the clay bowl. 
The head of the lucifer dropped off and fell at his feet; with 
a friendly curse he flung the stem after it; then he rum- 
muged in his pockets—in vain; then he turned and went 
inside again, leaving the ponderous door open. It was-Niall's 
opportunity—come what might. He darted across the yard, 
and entered; he listened for the warder’s footsteps; he took 
the opposite direction—which led him, right into the corri- 
dor of the cells; and as he now heard some one coming from 
the other end, he dodged into the only corner available, 
which chanced to be the bath-room. Here there was a vast 
display, not only of towels, but also of colored blankets; and 
as these were arranged in shelves, Niall, by throwing him- 
self prone on the floor, and creeping underneath, found a 
hiding-place of admirable security. Moreover, he could see 
what was going on without. 

The newcomer who had startled him now made her ap- 
pearance; it was the warder's wife, a good-natured-looking 
woman; and it was in a friendly voice that she said, when 
she had lifted the tlap of the small aperture in the door of 
the nearest cell: 

“*Good-morning!—and I hope you slept well. And I’m 
sure Miss Jessie will be coming to see you the day.” 

What the reply was Niall could not hear; but this was 
enough for him; the biack-haired lass was there—in the 
cell close by; and as soon as the woman was gone, what 
could hinder his passing in the file, with its written direc- 
tions? And if shewere but quick-brained and active, surely 
she could soon get rid of the trifling stanchions across the 
window? And then the plaited rope awaiting her—and the 
busy day not yet abroad—the fair-haired cousin looking for 
her down at the pier—and the Selma about to sail for,the 
outer isles!—all was going well now, and he had dong what 
he could to repay the many little kindnesses and friendly 
looks of Jess Maclean. 

Alas! at the very moment of success and triumph he was 
baffled and captured —and captured most ignominiously. 
For just as he had stolen into the corridor and was in the 
act of raising the leather flap so that he might drop the file 
into the interior of the cell, the warder’s wife chanced to re- 
turn; and without any scream, but with astonished eyes, she 
flew forward at this stranger and seized hold of him, at first 
by the collar, eventually by the ear. 

‘**You—you young sinner—is it you, Niall Gorach—and 
how have you come in here? And what was that you were 
doing? ... Are you there, John—John!” 

Iu answer to the summons the bulky warder came sedate- 
ly along; and when he saw who this was, he seemed in- 
clined to take a humorous view of the case. 

** Well, well, you young weasel, you have got in; but how 
are you going to get out? And how did you getin? Did 
you come through the front office? For if you did, it’s there 
you're going back; and we will see what the sergeant will 
be saying to you. Was you ever hearing of Paul and Silas?” 
continued the warder, as he inserted his knuckles under the 
collar of Niall’s jacket. ‘‘Paul and Silas, that had many 
stripes laid on them, before they were cast into the prison, 
and had their feet made fast in the stocks? Was it that 
you were after? Well, no matter, we'll go and see the ser- 
geant.” 

So the unhappy Niall was haled away; and when they 
had left the building (this time the warder took care not to 
leave the door open behind him) he was taken across the 
exercise-yard, and so into the police station. There was a 
constable walking up and down ; the sergeant sat at his 
desk reading a newspaper; an old char-woman was on her 
knees at the front steps, scrubbing the red sandstone. 

‘What are we to do with this rascal?” said the warder, 
dragging his captive in with him. 
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The reply was unexpected. With a sudden twist and a 
spring Niall flung himself on to the intervening counter; 
the impetus carried him right across the smooth surface; he 
lit, not on his head, but on bis hands—knocking over the 
old woman and her pail; and the next instant he was up on 
his feet, and with the speed of a hare making away for the 
south end of the harbor and for the crags and bushes under 
the Gallows Hill. 

* Will L run after him?” cried the dumfounded constable 
io his sergeant, 

But the sergeant leisurely grinned. 

**Run after Niall Gorach? Ay. And mebbe you would 
try to catch a squirrel by climbing a tree? It’s the devil 
will catch him, and no other; and I’m thinking old Beelze- 
bub will hef his hands full, when that time comes!” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
ASPHODELS AND GOWANS. 


WHEN the servant-lass Surah appeared at the door of Mr. 
McFadyen’s office and announced that Miss Jessie Macleau 
had called and had been shown into the parlor, the councillor 
betrayed an instant alarm. 

** Dod bless my soul!” he exclaimed, heedless of the pres- 
ence of his clerk. ‘‘ Without the least intimation! Is 
everything trim, woman? Is everything redd-up aud re- 
spectable?” Then he remembered something—and his vex- 
ation broke forth in vicious terms: ‘‘ Ye stupid idjit, how 
long is it since I was telling ye about the curtains and the 
sofa cover?—how long is it since I bade ye take them off and 
send them to Perth to be cleaned? But no—no!” he con- 
tinued, as he hastily passed his hands over his topmost and 
scant locks of hair. ‘‘ Never athing done! All ye're fit for 
is to stand glowering! And what on earth are ye glowering 
at now? lt doesua occur to ye to whip off and bring in 
some tea? Ye never heard of such a thing as tea, 1 sup- 

? Ye never saw a teapot, I'll be bound! A great, glow- 
ering baggage—a great, glowering, staring, open-mouthed 
gowk—” But while the councillor was excitedly and angrily 
dusting his coat collar with his silk pocket-handkerchiet, 
Sarah the servant-lass had with much equanimity turned 
away and betaken herself to the kitchen. In ber own lan- 
guage, she ‘‘ never fashed her heid about a daft man.” If 
tea had to be prepared, hurry was the most likely thing to 
spoil it. And the parlor was just as tidy as it ordinarily 
was; if any one wauted it better, notice should have been 
sent, 

But the town-councillor was far from being waspish and 
truculent when he passed through from his office to the 
dwelling-house part of the premises. He welcomed his un- 
expected visitor with quite an excess of courtesy and guy 
galeaity; until Jess, who was of a simple and straighttor- 
ward turn of mind, rather put these unnecessary professions 
aside. 

"Mr. McFadyen,” said she, regarding him with her gray 
eyes, ‘‘I want you to tell me: are you hiding anything from 
us? Is the case against Barbara more serious than Mr. Grant 
and you would have us believe? Why has he nothing for 
us but vague assurances that mean nothing at all? 1 do not 
object to your saying little to Allan Henderson—poor Allan! 
you see he’s very childish and perverse in some ways; he 
does not understand—and will not understand; he has but 
the one mood just now —a fuming impatience that they 
should be so long in setting Barbara free; and when she is 
set free—well, then, I should not be surprised if he took a 
thick stick in his hand, and marched straight down to the 
haberdasher’s shop, and broke the stick over McLennau’s 
shoulders. It would be just like Allan—he is that unrea- 
soning and masterful—he thinks that justice should be done 
somehow—” 

* Na, na, but not that way!” cried the councillor, anxious- 
ly. ‘‘ We've had enough of cells, and charges, and prosecu- 
tions; I tell ye I never get a glimpse o’ the Court-house but 
a shiver runs down my back. I'll be thankful for the time 
when we can look on the whole o’ this as an old story—half 
forgotten—” 

But Jess was not to be put off. 

““Mr. McFadyen,” said she, ‘* what were the things that 
the police took away when they went up with McLennan’s 
man to search through Barbara's boxes and drawers?” 

**Oh, well,” said Peter, evasively, *‘a few articles—the 
Procurator Fiscal has them in charge, and they are all sealed 
and labelled. Of course Mr. Grant has the right of access 
to them—no mistake about that—he is entitled to see the 
productions, as they are called; but what I maintain is that, 
as the accused’s agent, he ought to have access to the precog- 
nitions as well. For I would ask ye this,” continued Mr. 
McFadyen, gaining in breath, and in importance, ‘* how are 
ye to meet a charge unless ye know particularly and in every 
point wuat the charge is? The information that her Majes- 
ty’s Advocate, the Right Honorable John Blair Balfour, 
puts into the indictment is precious little; as a friend of the 
prisoner, I want to see what evidence is going to be led— 
and I maintain that is what the law should allow me. How- 
ever, we can make a bit of a guess here and there; and these 
things ye speak of, they can help too—there’s the red para- 
sol, for example—” 

‘* Yes, the red parasol?” Jess repeated, quickly. 

** Well,” said Mr. McFadyen, after a moment's hegitation, 
‘they may be trying to make some idle story about that 
too; but your cousin declares that she paid for it—and that 
she remembers, for you gave her the money.” 

‘*I did?” said Jess—and for the briefest second she looked 
utterly dismayed. But the next instant she had pulled 
herself together. ‘“‘And—and if I did—why not?” she 
demanded, with pale lips. ‘‘It was before she was mar- 
ried.” 

**That’s just it,” returned the councillor, whose pride of 
knowledge was leading him into disclosures. ‘‘ Mebbe they 
will be trying to show that at that time she had no money 
to afford such things.” 

‘‘ But if I had!—if I had!” exclaimed Jess, who had recov- 
ered from her temporary trepidution. ‘‘ Barbara knew well 
enough where to come; she would not think of hesitating ; 
my purse was hers ; there was the money for the parasol, or 
for anything else she wished, always ready for her—” 

‘‘I’m sure of that—I’m sure of that,” said McFadyen. 
** And no doubt Mr. Grant will be giving you a hint what 
questions he will ask of you at the trial—if the prosecution 
should chance to take that line, and if you should be wanted. 
And you must not worry yourself or be anxious, Miss Jessie; 
precognitions or no precognitions, we'll do our best—” 

There was a tapping at the door; the large, rubicund, 
gooseberry-eyed servant-lass appeared, and ushered in an- 

other visitor—it was the schoolmaster. 

‘**T was told you had come here,” said he to Jess, forget- 
ting to make any apology for the interruption. ‘‘ And—and 
I have but a few minutes. Will you read this?” 











“*CHECK HIM, SIR—CHECK HIM; 


He put a rram into her hand ; these were the words 
she found before het 

Good Not able to writs Alec 

You see I have no alternative,” the schoolmaster con 
tinued, hurriedly I must go through to Glasgow at once; 
there just time for me to catch the train. Only, I wanted 
to sav a word to you, Jessi . 

Will you let me walk to the station with you, Allan?’ 
he responded, promptly Then you can tell me on the 
vay what it is vou want of me 

Will you do that?” said he Ay, but you were ever 
and alw sys the good-hearted one!” 


Jess nodded a friendly farewell to the councillor; and the 
next minate she and Allan were passing quickly along the 
harbor-front, conversing in low tones, their eves occasionally 
glancing towards the clock at the railway station. Yet it 

iborate request he had to make; it was merely that 
ould seek the earliest opportunity of gaining an inter 

w with Barbara, and explain to her why he had been thus 


was ho ¢ 


hastily summoned away Also, would Jess do what she 
could to lighten the burden of this inexplicable imprison 
ment But he knew she would do that—she could not help 
it, be said to her—it was in her nature 

She accompanied him along the platform, where the guard 
was urging the last of the passengers into the carriages. As 
Allan stepped into a third-class compartment, he suddenly 


puused for a moment, and began to search one pocket after 
mother 
You've forgotten your pipe!” said she 

She saw that her surmise was true; and in another second 
he was off and down the platform to the tobacconist’s stall, 
was able—being known to the lad in charge—to 
pounce without question or cle lay on a wooden pipe and a 
packet of bird's-eye. When she returned to the carriage, 
the train was already in motion. She handed her parting 


where she 


gifts in at the window 

And you'll look after Barbara?” said he 

hat will I,” she answered, ‘‘as well as I can.” And 
she waited until the slow-moving string of carriages had 


crawled round the curve, and was hidden from sight 

rhis was the afternoon train for the south; and by the 
time it had panted, and shrieked, and thundered its way in 
land by the shores of Loch Etive and through the Pass of 
Rrander, the wide, silver-rippling, and glancing waters of 
Loch Awe had begun to assume a slightly golden hue, ren 
dered all the more brilliant by being visible through the 
pendulous branches of the birch-trees, As the evening drew 
on, there was up by Glen Dochart and Glen Ogle a yet 
warmer light shining along the shoulders and peaks of the 
loneiy mountains; later still, the dark Loch Lubnaig, down 
in its hollow, had a touch of crimson among the purples and 
grays that crept into the trembling reeds; and still later, the 
brawling Leny. the widening Teith, the smooth-flowing Allan 
Water,caught here and there, from the overhanging heavens, 
a glimmer of saffron and rose-red fire. And then, as he left 
behind him the last of the Highland hills and Stirling rock, 
and as he got further and further down into the Lowland 
plains, then ‘‘the sun set, and all the ways were over- 
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OR HE’LL BE BRINGING 


shadowed”; and when he got into Glasgow town, a per 
vading blue-gray mist had filled the thoroughfares, and the 
gas-lamps were being lighted. 

He did not stay to secure any lodging for himself; he made 
straight for the address he had brought with him; he entered 
the dusky “ close” and ascended the sombre stone stair. He 
rapped at a door, and was referred toa floor above. Arrived 
there, he rapped again; and an old woman appeared, bearing 
a candle—for now it was practically night 

‘I am Allan Henderson,” he said, fearing to question. 
** Well, well, indeed,” said the ancient dame, in an accent 
that sounded friendly to his ear; ‘‘ he'll be glad to see you— 
wake as he is, poor lad. Many was the times he was speak- 
ing of you—ay, will you come in now—and not mek mich 
noise, in case he is sleeping “ 

He followed her into the lobby, taking his cap into his 
hand; and then, after a moment or two of surveillance, he 
entered the room she indicated. The eyes of the sick man— 
which were singularly large, and clear, and lustrous—lighted 
up with pleasure; a worn smile of welcome appeared on the 
white and sunken cheeks. The old woman brought for 
ward a chair: but Allan went to the bedside, and took his 
friend’s hand, and remained standing. 

** Alec, lad, this is not right—this is not what ought to be,” 
he said. ‘‘ What have they been doing to you in this great 
town ?—we'll have to get you away to Colonsay, after all—” 

**Sit down, old chap,” said the other, in a laboring and 
husky voice. ‘‘ And do not burden your soul with lies, Al- 
lan; you never were good at it; and you never were a good 
actor either. You must see I'm dying. What about that? 
Sit down and let’s have a bit of a friendly confab, as in the 
old days. I sent ye a silly cry—man, ye should have paid 
no heed to it—” 

**Come, come, now,” Allan interrupted, as he took the 
chair that was close by, ‘‘ I'll not have ye talk in that fash 
ion. I should not wonder if your own instinct was the best 
guide after all—that ye should be off to have a look at the 
seas and the clouds about Colonsay—” 

“No, no,” MacNeil said, quietly. ‘‘ The long pantomime’s 
coming to an end. The pantomime with its demons and 
evil chances—its hopes and adventures—its sham and shim- 
mer of love business even ; all coming to an end, and what 
one is waiting for is the transformation scene. And after?” 
For a second he glanced with a curious look at bis friend. 
But in those strangely brilliant eyes there was no sort of 
delirium—nor any trace of agitation or apprehension; what 
little life was left him was burning away quite clearly, peace- 
fully, complacently. Nay, there was even a frail touch of 
humor about the pallid lips as he continued: ‘ Mind, it may 
stand well with me that I have always been respectful 
about the older deities; I remember Baudelaire. Heine 
was wise too: ‘Mensch, verspotte nicht den Teufel’—but 
maybe that’s carrying prudence to an extreme. Anyhow, 
I've always held the great old gods in high respect; and who 
knows, when I go below, they may let me wander through 
the twilight in a harmless kind of way, looking at the f 
mous ghosts. The heavy-browed Homer for one—if he’s 
still blind, I could lead him about, man!—and Ulysses, still 
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ON THE COUGH AGAIN.’ 


thinking and dreaming about Sicily—and Achilles—Achilles 
sure to be weeping and bemoaning himself—rather be the 
slave of the meanest hind on earth than the lord of a!l the 
yhantom dead. But Nausicaa, now—what do you say, Al- 
fin—if one were to come anywhere within sight of her play- 
ing with her maidens—well, I think I might have cheek 
enough to step forward. I don’t think I could help it. 
‘Madam,’ I would say to her, as humbly as she might wish, 
‘Madam, I am but a poor Scotch student; and yet, if you 
would permit me, I would like well to stand by the stream, 
and bring you back the ball, when it chances to fall in.’ 
Allan, lad, what color is the asphodel?” 

The schoolmaster, startled out of a reverie, could not say; 
he muttered something about the bog-asphodel of this coun- 
try being a small spiked flower, of a yellow color. 

““The asphodel down there must be purple—to suit the 
twilight,” Alec MacNeil went on — garrulous even in his 
huskiness, and perhaps too much rejoiced over this visit of 
his old chum. ‘* Purple—ay—and tall, and lilylike—for the 
huge Orion to go crashing through the meadows, after the 
wild beasts. But, Allan, tell me this now, is’t not likely ?— 
supposing I were to gather a handful of the asphodels—a 
whole handful of purple asphodels—do ye not think I would 
be ready enough to give the lot of them in exchange for 
just one single gowan—a gowan found away up on Cathkin 
Braes—in the white light of a May morning? Man, do ye 
remember how white the mornings were—Sunday mornings 
mostly—away out by Cathkin and Kilbryde and Eagle- 
sham?—ay, and not to be despised either, the other morn- 
ings, when we could take a turn nearer at hand—out by 
Maryhill or that way—before coming back for Kennedy and 
his high Oxford singsong—up Maryhill way—do ye re- 
member the farm-house—and the glimpses of the Argyll- 
shire hills far out in the west—and the fancy that the tops 
of them were looking across to Jura, and Colonsay, and the 
Atlantic waves--” 

The watchful old grandmother came sidling up behind the 
schoolmaster’s chair, and said, in a whisper, 

** Check him, sir—check him ; or he'll be bringing on the 
cough again.” 

Allan held up his hand. 

** Well [ remember,” he said ; ‘‘ well I remember the white 
moroings—and Cathkin Braes—and many a silver gowan 
and yellow buttercup. But, ye see, Alec, fine things of that 
kind are rather exciting to think of—and you've done talk- 
ing enough now—” 

** You're not going—after a mere minute or two!” the sick 
man exclaimed—pantingly and piteously. 

**Nay, I'll stay with ye for a while—until your grand- 
mother puts me out maybe,” Allan rejoined; “ but it's I 
must do the talking now, and I'll tell you all about my small 
affairs and adventures, since the time Il went to Duntroone.” 

And this he did—for a good half-hour or more; and in a 
blithe and lightsome fashion, the better to interest and amuse 
this friend of old days. What terrible conviction may have 
lain lurking behind all this assumed cheerfulness was for 
his own heart alone. 

(To ae conTinvED.) 




















HARPER’S BAZAR 


filled. Many women personally 
supervise the giving out of their 
liven, lest all shall wear out at 
once—an undesirable and far from 
thrifty state of affairs. 

There should always be a stock 
of old and soft linen, which may 
be put to use in a sudden emer- 
gency, as When some member of 
the family suffers from a wound 
or must undergo a surgical oper- 
ation. Even for a cut finger bits 
of old linen make the softest and 
pleasantest. bandages. 

A gentlewoman who does much 
practical work among the poor 
was very much impressed, not 
long ago, by the utter thoughtless- 
ness with which certain articles 
in a family where the means were 
extremely narrow were thrown 
aside as soon as they were a little 
frayed. She expressed her sur- 
prise at the lack of care, and said: 
‘In my house, when sheets be- 
come worn in the middle I always 
have the two outer edges stitched 
together, so that the less worn 
part can be used for a while long- 
er, letting the thin portions go to 
the outside. Little rents in table- 
cloths and napkins I invariably 
darn, having been taught to do 
that with neatness and care while 
I was a girl at school. I have 
made it the rule of my housekeep- 
ing never to let anything go wan 
tonly to waste. Many of these 
articles which you do not even try 
to repair would last for some time 
if turned, darned, or patched.” 

‘“* That is all very well for you,” 
responded the woman whom the 
lady was trying to help, ‘but I 
am too poor to practise economy. 
When things are worn out in my 
house I generally burn them up, z : ‘ 
and then we do without.” Fig. 2.—AcCUORDION-PLEATED NET CAPE. 

It is surprising how frequent 
this scorn of small care and thrift 
is among people who one would suppose would. remember that more things are ruined by the 
be bent upon making things go as far as possi- reckless methods of the laundress than by all 
ble. Perhaps the strain involved in forever other agencies combined. Many of the wash- 
‘keeping the wolf from the door” produces a ing compounds which are highly recommend- 
reaction which thus manifests itself. ed are exceedingly deleterious. They whiten 

In the care of household linen the matron for the moment, but they injure or destroy the 
who looks well to the ways of her house will fibre of the goods. It is a source of acute 





Fig. 1.—CANVAS AND SILK CosTUME. Pa 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 

{ANVAS -WOVEN wool of a pinkish-mauve shade is 

employed for the costume Fig. 1 in combination with 
black twilled silk. The skirt is caught up slightly on one 
side with a black rosette, showing beneath a fragment of 
black silk under-skirt bordered with jet. The bodice has a 
round back and jacket fronts of the silk bordered with jet, 
opening on a full inner front and stock-collar of the canvas, 
the entire sleeves being ilso of silk 

An accordion-pleated cape of black net, Fig. 2, is trimmed 
with narrow écru lace insertion put In groups of rows of 
four, three, two, and one, and in a similar fashion on the 
deep collarette The long throat bow is of black moiré rib 
bon edged with lace. 

A gown of flowered foulard ina pattern of yellow roses 
on a gray ground is shown in Fig. 3. <A flounce of écru lace 
borders the skirt, and is carried in a jabot up the right side 
The pointed bodice is plain and close-fitting, and laced at the 
back Lace is festooned across the bust, and ascending 
from it are narrow folded bretelles which meet in a small 
bow at the back below the collar. Deep epaulettes of lace 
veil the top of the sleeves, and a frill of lace finishes the 
lower edge 

The material of the gown Fig. 4 is a small-dotted 
brown Liberty silk, The full front of the round bod 
ice is shirred on cords. A band of écru insertion out 
lines a square yoke, and is carried in two rows down 
to the wuist in the back. The belt and long sash bow 
are of brown moiré ribbon. The sleeves are shirred 
on the forearm to correspond with the front of the 
bodice. The skirt is draped with a bow of the mate 
rial, and the uuder-skirt ¢ x posed is bordered with two 
rows of insertion 












THE CARE OF BED AND TABLE 
LINEN. 


NE of the most important and much-prized fur 
( nishings of the house is included by every ma 
tron under the general title of bed and table linen. 
In going through the great shops uptown one notices 
how lovingly the housekeeper lingers at the counters 
which are piled with 
stores of napkins, table- 
cloths, sheets, pillow 
slips, and  towelling 
The woman whose purse 
is slender and she of the 
full pocket book alike 
rejoice in fair and fine 
linen 

Every woman who 
takes pride in her home 
keeps up a stock from 
which she replenishes 
that which is in general 
use The occasional 
purchase of a pair of 
sheets, several pairs of 
pillow-slips, and a half- 
dozen towels, adding 
these to a reserve stock 
not ordinarily drawn 





Fig, 6—Back or Gows — upon, enables a lady to Fig. 3.—FouLarp Gown TRIMMED wita ‘Fig. 4.—Liserty Stk Gown wirn GuiruRE INseRrion. 
Fic. 4. keep her shelves well LACE. [See Fig. 5. 
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distress to one 


and napkins to 


who really loves her towels 
see them mysteriously break 
all over into lille holes, becoming so fragile 
that the slightest touch of the fingers shat- 
ters the fabric. This is generally due to the 
stroug chemical in the wash 
W asher- women, unless closely watched, will 
slip the labor-saving powder or soap from 
their own pockets into the tub, aod the re 
sult burns a hole in the pockets of their em 
p vers 

For use in summer the linen sheet—so soft, 
and so smooth—is a luxury; but in 
winter, for the most part, linen sheets should 
on the shelves, and those of cotton, 
which is much warmer, should be in ordinary 
use There are grades of cotton which rival 
linen in finenese and whiteness, and which no 
housekeeper need hesitate to use upon her 
best bed. Hem-stitched, with a broad bem 
at the top and a narrow one at the bottom, 
these very satisfactory. 

Much of the grace ard charm of our daily 
meals depends upon having the table beauti 
fully 
is always in order. For breakfast and for 
lunch the table may be exquisitely set with 
napkins only, a hem-stitched or embroidered 
circular piece in the centre, and 
small fringed napkins under every plate 
Here there is great opportunity for the exer 
cise of individual taste. It is not at all neces 
sary that table-linen for daily use should be 
very expensive; but it essential that 
should be spotiess, beautifully washed, beau 
tifully ironed, and carefully folded in the 
same creases Wheu pot in use 
A linen-closet, in which this portion of 

household stuff is carefully kept, is a 
place to enter with awe. From the fields 
where the flax grew and the cotton waved 
cume the strong fine fibres which were woven 
and spun till the fine-twined linen was fit for 
domestic service. The bride carries this as 
part of her outfit from her father’s to her hus 


use of some 


so cool, 


repose 


are 


set 


or 


Square 


is 


the 


band's house, and in some lauds the mother 
begins while yet her daughter is in infancy 
to lay aside the liueu which shall be a por 
tion of her dowry 

All through life, from the cradle to the 
winding sheet, linen is, of all products of the 
loom, most important and most serviceable, 
and to be indifferent to it is to be unfeminiue. 


WHAT 70 DO WITH CHERRIES. 


|: its blossoms, one of the earliest fruit trees 
to dow its beautiful garments, until its ripe 
clusters are ready to be eaten, it is a delight 
to the eye. The green cherries even have 
their charms—especially to the small boy— 
and the yellow, vermilion, and deep crimson 
fruit hangs in its green setting like a cluster 
of jewels 
Dead ripe cherries are delicious to the pal 
and when plucked and eaten on the same 


YROM the time when the cherry puts forth 


day are generally wholesome enough. But 
beware of those that have travelled by land 
or water before they reach the hands of the 


consumer! They are 
stale or bruised 

Those unfortunates who cannot eat the 
cherry fresh from the tree will do well to 
satisfy themselves with the cooked fruit. In 
nearly all cases this is digestible, and for pud 
dings, tarts, etc., cherries may be used that 
have been picked for two or even three days, 
if only they have escaped bruises 

Cherry Pudding (boiled).—8 eggs, 4 heap 
ing table -spoonfuls flour, 1 table-spoonful 
butter, 1 pint milk, 1 pint stoned cherries 
Make the flour into a paste with a little milk; 
add the rest of the milk, the butter (melted), 
the beaten eggs, a pinch of salt, and the cher 
ries. Turn into a greased mould ; cover, set 
in u pot of boiling water, and boil steadily 
for two hours, filling up the pot with boil 
ing water as that around the mould cooks 
away. Turn out carefully, und serve with 
hard sauce 

Cherry Pudding (baked),—1 
pint flour, half-cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoon- 
fuls baking-powder, 1 pint stoned cherries. 
Rub together butter and sugar ; add the beat- 
en yolks of the eggs, the milk, the whipped 
whites, the flour, and baking-powder. 
the bottom of a pudding-dish with the cher 
ries, sprinkle with sugar, pour in the batter, 
and bake quickly. Eat with a liquid sauce. 

Cherry Dumplings.—2 cups flour, 1 cup 
milk, 1 table-spoonful butter, 1 teaspoonful 
baking powder, a little salt. Make a paste 
of the above; roll it into a sheet quarter of 
an inch thick, and cut into four-inch squares. 
Put a spoonful of stoned cherries in the mid- 
die of each square, sprinkle with sugar, fold 
the edges across, and pinch together. Place 
the dumplings in a pan with the joined side 
downwards, and bake to a light brown 

Cherry Rolly-poly.—Make a paste as direct 
ed in the preceding receipt, and roll it into 
an oblong sheet about a quarter of an inch 
thick. Spread this with stoned cherries, 
strew thickly with sugar, and roll up the 
sheet, the fruit inside. Do not bring the 
fruit too near the ends of the roll, and pinch 
the edges together, that the juice may not 
escape. Sew the pudding up in a cloth, al- 
lowing room for the paste to swell, drop it 
into a pot of boiling water, and boil continu- 
ously for one hour and a half. Take out the 
pudding. plunge it into cold water for an in- 
stunt, and remove the cloth 

Cherry Tart.—Make a good pastry by 
chopping together 6 oz. of butter and 8 of 
flour and adding to this half a cup of ice- 
water. Koll it out in an oblong sheet half 
an inch thick, fold it, and roll it three times. 


almost poisonous when 


pint milk, 1 


and to this end a pure white cloth | 
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Fill a deep pie-dish with cherries, sprinkle 
them thickly with sugar, and lay around the 
edge of the dish a two-inch-wide strip of 
your paste. Spread your top crust over the 
fruit, joining its edges to that of the strip of 
paste already in place. Bake in a quick 
oven. 

Cherry Pie.—Make the pastry as «directed 
above, and provide the pie with a lower as 
well as an upper crust. The English fruit 
turt has no lower crust. 


CROQUETTES. 

pAb ce Luggage the popularity 
LN of croquettes as a luncheon and tea 
entrée, few cooks have a knowledge of the 
art of making them in perfection, the pre- 
vailing idea being that if they retain their 
shape they are properly made. Conse- 
quently most tables are served with fried 
hash instead of the dainty croqueties made 
by French housekeepers. 

In preparing croquettes the aim should be 
to have a soft rich mixture that will drop in 
a mass from the spoon, and become of a con- 
sistency that can be moulded when cold. 

The ingredients should be of the best 


| quality, carefully mixed and seasoned, then 


it | 


| meats, poultry, 


set on ice until firm enough to shape. They 
should be moulded quickly, and set away in 
a cool place for two or three hours, then 
fried in boiling fat for about two minutes. 

When done the croquettes should be a 
delicate brown, incased in a thin crust of 
egg and bread crumbs, which when broken 
will show a soft creamy mass inside. 


Experience will be necessary to attain suc- | 


cess in the work of mixing, moulding, and 
frying croquettes, but when once the details 
are understood it will be found quite easy to 
always Lave them dainty and appetizing. 
Chicken, sweetbreads, veal, and salmon 
make the best-liked croquettes, but all 
and fish, as weli as many 


| vegetables, may be used very satisfactorily 


Chicken Croquettes.—Put a full-grown fat 
chicken in a kettle, cover well with boiling 
water, add a teaspoonful of salt, 4 pepper- 
corns, half a dozen whole cloves, a slice of 
onion, and a bunch each of thyme and parsley. 
Cover the kettle, set on the fire, and let sim 
mer gently until the chicken is very tender. 
Trim a pair of sweetbreads, wash in cold 
water, drain, and put on to boil in salt water 
for twenty minutes. When done take up, 
throw in ice water for five minutes, and chop 
fine. As soon as the chicken is done take 
the meat from the bones (reject the skin and 
gristle), chop fine, and mix with the sweet 
breads; to every pint of the meat allow a 
cupful of sweet. milk, an ounce of butter, 
2 table-spoonfuls of sifted flour, a table 
spoonful of minced parsley, a teaspoonful 
of very finely chopped white onion, a tea 
spoonful of salt, a little grated nutmeg, a 
squeeze of lemon juice, with a dash of cay 
Put the milk into a saucepan and set 
on the fire to boil. Rub the butter and flour 
together and stir into the milk; let cook 
thick; take from the fire; add the meat aud 
seasoning; mix well; turn out on a large dish 
When cold and firm form quickly 
with the hand into croquettes. Dip first in 
beaten yolk of an egg, then in grated bread 
crumbs, and fry in boiling fat Serve at 
ounce on a heated dish garnished with parsley. 
Cold roast chicken, turkey, or other fowl! may 
be used in making croquettes in place of the 
boiled chicken 

Sweethread Croquettes -Soak a pair 
fresh sweetbreads in salt and water 


to cool 


of 


for anu 


| hour. Put ina saucepan, cover with boiling 
water, and let cook for half an hour. Drain 





and set aside to cool. ‘Trim free of all fat 
and gristle. Chop fine, season with salt, 
cayenne, atable-spoouful of chopped parsley, 
and a little nutmeg. Mince 1 dozen canned 
mushrooms, and mix with the sweetbreads 
Put 1 oz. of butter into a saucepan, stir over 
the fire until melted, add 1 oz. of flour, and 
let cook until it bubbles. Mix in 44 cup of 
cream with 2 table-spoonfuls of jellied stock, 
stir until a smooth sauce, mix with the sweet- 
breads, take from the fire, 
Mould 
into croquettes, dip first in beaten egg, then 
in cracker meal, fry in boiling lard, take up, 
and serve at once. 

Ham Croquettes.—Chop 1 tb. of lean cold 
boiled ham, mix with the yolks of 2 eggs, a 
spoonful of salt and powdered sage, each, a 
salt-spoon of pepper, 4g lb. of stale bread 
crumbs soaked in cold water until soft and 
then squeezed dry. Wet the hands in cold 
water, und make the mixture into small cro- 
queites, dip in cracker meal, seasoned with 
salt and pepper, and fry in boiling fat. When 
the croquettes are brown take up carefully 
with a skimmer, lay on brown paper to drain, 
and serve very hot. 

Veal Croquettes.—Take 1 cupful of cold 
roast breast of veal chopped fine, 1 cupful of 
cold boiled rice, 1 egg, 2 eal ype of 
cream, 1 teaspoonful of minced parsley, 5 
drops of onion juice, with a little sult, pep- 
per, and nutmeg. Heat the veal, rice, and 
milk together; add the egg and seasoning. 
Turn out on a dish. When cold form into 
croquettes, roll first in beaten egg, then in 
bread crumbs, and fry in boiling fat. Any 
cold meat may be used instead of veal. 

Salmon Croquettes.—Chop a pound of fresh 
boiled or canned salmon. Mix with a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, a teaspoonful 
of salt, the juice of half a lemon, and a pinch 
of cayenne. Put an ounce of butter in a 
small frying-pan, and set on the fire to melt; 
add 3 table-spoounfuls of flour, aud stir until 


} all pate 


| spread out on a 
| large dish, and set on ice until cold. 
Cover | 





| Skin, Sunburn, ete. 


bubbling; pour in a gill of thick cream, with 
2 table-spoonfuls of jellied stock. Let cook 
for ten minutes. Turn in the salmon; mix 


well; spread out on a large dish. Wheu cold, 
form into pear-sha croquettes. Roll first 
in beaten egg, then in pounded bread crumbs, 


and fry in boiling fat. 
garnished with pursley. 

Shad-roe Croquettes.—W ash two shad-roes; 
put them in a saucepan of boiling salt water, 
and set on the fire to simmer slowly for fif- 
teen minutes. Take from the water, remove 
the skin, and mash them. 
cream in a small saucepan with a table-spoon- 
ful of thick stock, and set on to boil. Rub 
an ounce of butter and 2 table-spoonfuls of 
flour together, and add to the boiling milk; 
beat in the yolks of two eggs; take from the 
fire; add the shad-roe, with a table-spooaful 
of minced pursley, the juice of a small lem- 
on, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of 
cayenne. Mix well; turn out on a dish. 
When cold and firm, form into croquettes; 
dip first in beaten hs then in cracker meal, 
and fry in boiling fat. Serve with sauce 
hollandaise 

Oyster Croquettes.— Put two dozen large 
oysters on to boil in their own liquor for five 
minutes. Take from the fire, drain, and 
chop. Put a small teacupful of cream in a 
saucepan with the same quantity of the oys- 
ter liquor. Rub an ounce of butter and 2 
table-spoonfuls of flour together, add with 
the oysters to the boiling cream, and stir un- 
til thick; beat the yolks of 2 eggs in, stir for 
one minute, take from the firey season with 
a table-spoonful of minced parsley, a little 
grated nutmeg, salt, and cayenne. Mix well, 
and spread on a dish to cool. When firm, 
form into croquettes; roll first in beaten egg, 
then in grated bread crumbs, and fry in boil- 
ing fat. 

Potato Croquettes.—Take a pint of mash- 
ed boiled potatoés, add the beaten yolks of 
2 eggs, half a teacup of thick cream, a 
teaspoonful of butter, a table-spoonful of 
chopped parsley, 
dash of cayenne, and a little grated nutmeg. 
Mix, and turn into a frying-pan, stir over 
the fire until thick and smooth, take off, 
spread on a dish to cool. 
into croquettes, roll first in beaten egg, then 
in grated bread crumbs, and fry in boiling 
fat 


Serve on a napkin, 


Macaroni Croquettes.—Break 6 ounces of 


macaroni into pieces, put in a saucepan, coy- 
er with boiling water, and let cook for half 
an heur. Take up, drain, and cut into very 
small pieces. Put a teacup of swect milk on 


MitS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been osed for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It aeothes the child, sofiens the gums, allays 
, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhesn. Sold by drugyiste in every part of the 
world. Twenty five cents a bottle.—[Ade.) 





UNFORTUNATE PEOPLE 
who do not live pear the leading dairy regions, can 
now ure products of such dairies, owing to the perfect 
preservation of milk in all ite mother purity, as ac- 
complished in Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream. —{ Adv. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 












which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

| It has more than three times 
| the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
‘ing less than one cent a cup. 

’ EASILY 


Sold by Grocers evel Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass. 

_MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM | 

. TOILET 
POWDER 


} 

Approved by the Highest 
| Medical Authorities 

as a Perfect Sanatory 

Tollet Preparation 

for infants and adults. 
. % Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Neitle Rash, Chafed 
Remé@ves Blotches, Pimples, and 
‘Tan, makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 
Tin Box, Spritkler Top. Sold by Druggist or mailed 
for GB cents. Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper 
GEKHNAKD MENNEN O©O., Newark, N. J. 


Headache Richard I 
~tes TABLETS 


are a positive 
Cured Remedy for 


Nervous and Mental Exhaustion, Over- 
taxed Energy, or Acute Attacks of Indi- 
gestion. At all Druggists. 24 Tablets, 25 
cents; 5 Boxes, $1.00. Sample Free. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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When firm form | 
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| Gio. STINSON & OO. Box lesa eer mt 


Boesenroth-Obermann Medicine Co., Chemists, | 
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to boil. Rub a table-spoonful of butter and 
2 table-spoonfuls of flour together; stir into 
the boiling milk; add an ounce of grated 
cheese with the macaroni, a little salt and 
pepper, and the beaten yolks of 2 eggs. 

n thick and smooth spread out on a 
plate to cool. Form into croquettes, roll first 
in beaten egg and then in grated bread 
crumbs, and fry in boiling fat. 

Green-corn Oroquettes.—Grate sufficient 
tender green corn to fill a quart cup, mix 
with « scant cup of sifted flour, season with 
pepper and salt. Put a teacup of sweet milk 
in a saucepan with a table-spoonful of but- 
ter, set on the fire to heat. Add the grated 
corn, stir well, take from the fire, let cool, 
add first the yolks and then the beaten whites 
“ 2 eggs. Make out into oval-shaped small 

uettes, and fry in boiling fat. Take up, 
pene n, and serve very hot. Corn croquettes 
are difficult to make. Exiza R. Panker. 





YOU HAVE SEEN 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER 


advertised for ears, but have 
you ever tried it? itt f not,—you do 
not know what an IDEAL COM- 
PLEXION POWDER IS. 








POZZONI’S 





besides being an acknowledged 
beautifier, has many refreshing uses. 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 
tan, lessens perspiration, ete.; in 
eo itisa yh ny and | desira- 
ble protection ‘ace durin 
or: It is sold everywhere: 


. a6Be 


A sample 
FLESH, WHITE or BRUNETTE 
of 6 cents in 





mailed on 
stamps. Address, 
J. A. POZZONI, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mention this paper. 





WHY GROW OLD? 
Use Loftie’s Salvatorium 


Faded 
Recommend- 
Hundreds of testi- 


For restoring White, Gray, or 
hair to its natural color 
ed by physicians. 
monials 
N 
Henny Lorri, —— ’ 
Dear Sir,—¥rom personal experience! 
find it is all you claim for it- 
excellence, superior to all of 
tirely free from mineral poisons so ofte 
THRKRON BRADPOKD 
By express on receipt of $1.00. 
HENRY LOFPTIE & SON, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Treatise on the Hair and Complexion 
By mail on receipt of 4 cents in stamps 


for that purpose 


100 formulas. 


The Two Great Non-Breakable 
Corsets. Sent post-paid for $1.00 
The 


world 


each. finest corset waists 


in the Agents wanted 4 


Price-lists and Art 





rsaaltet free 
RELIANCE CORSET (0., 


Jackson, Mich. 
Mention n Ha Harper's Bazar. 








Plate Your Own Silverware. 


EPLATE your old silver ‘ y T 
R or nicke! wear with A RG E N TU M. 
AKGENTU M isa liquid preparation containing pare 
silver, tu be applied with chamois. It will not come off 
or tarvish. It will silver-plate or replate any article of 
brass, copper, nickel, or silver. Where silver or nickel 
has worn off it will replate equa! to new. One small 
hortle will do nearly $10 worth of plating. Kvery 
le, 35c. Large bottle, $1 
MF6. co., 
Church St., New York City. 










<iNe COMPLEXIOy 


LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
Soy Candés —aieer, ey 





be, EsTaBtisagD 1849 
3p. CANDES, 16, B* S' 


IT SAVES KEROSENE! 


No more trouble filling lamps 
H&S OIL GAUGE 
Tella you when the lamp is 
full; fits any lamp; out of sight ; easily adjusted. Send 
inside measure of the oil hole. 20c. silver. Agents 
wanted. Address, 
HAVEN & SMITH, Box 1248, Pitteficid, Mass. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR 











“4 GENTS V WANTED—The work is eas Jeasan 


t, 
sex. 





TT 


vu S$ EYE WATE R 

















Jone 2, 13%. 


THE SECRET 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 2ic. Porrza 
Dave axp Cuem. Corp., Sole l’rops., Boston 
“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co, 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 





THESE ARE THE LOWEST PRICES EVER 
QUOTED FOR EQUAL GOODS. 


Dress Goods 


we are forcing everything in the dress-goods 
line. If you have the money, now's the time 
to buy. Values not considered, 


48-in. CHEVIOT TRAVERS 


1.00 | {1.50 
1.25 | { 2.00 


FRENCH CREPON 


(the correct thing for Summer wear). 


75, .90, 1.00, and 1.25 
FANCY CHEVIOTS 


75 cts. reduced from S 


{2.00 








reduced from 


1.25 


New importation in 46-inch Covert Suiting 
at $1.25. All-wool French Challies cut to 
4§ cts., were 75 cts 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets, 


Featherbone Corsets 


New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 
Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retailers. 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Twenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. 
for price-list 


Send 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. Sole Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich 


ICE 
CREAM 


HOME 


Can be easily, quickly ana 
cheaply obtained by asing 
THE CELEBRATED 


White 
Mountain 
Freezer 


with which Cream can be 
frozen in less time than in 
any other Freezer made. 
This is a positive fact and we can prove it. 
Ice Cream can be produced costing not to exceed one- 
half the price charged by confectioners and of equal 
” 





uality. A copy of “ Froze int by Sirs 
LINCOLN, author of Boston k Book, giving direc- 
tions for making fifty varieties of frozen ficacies, 
mailed free. Send your name and address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN PREEZER CO., Nashua, N. Hi. 


Summer Vacation 


described in a new fllustrated book “Summer | 


Homes amone tue Gaeen Hits of Venmont anp 


atone Tue Suores or Laxey Cuamptaty,” containing | 
| 


selected addresses of the Best Family Homes 


for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices from $4 
to 810 per week, also list of finest Hotels, with 
prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleasures, 


fishing, boating, climate, and scenery, all unexcelled. 
Muiled free on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or S&S. W. CUMMINGS, 
8.P.A., 353 Broadway, N.Y. G.P.A., St. Albans, Vt. 


| 


| 





There’s many a truth that is spoken in jest, 
So listen to Primley’s suggestion 

His California Fruit Chewing Gum is the best, 
For it surely will aid digestion. 









HARPER'S BAZAR 








Corded Velvet 
/ Richest, 

/ LF Most Durable 
| | QS" / Ever Produced. 


, 
CHILDREN’S KNIT NIGHT DRAWERS 
| (summer weight) with or without feet, as essential in 
| Summer asin Winter. Send for ilinstrated catalogue 
and learn why. NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 
310 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥. 





| 
| 

















“[STHE STAY THAT STAYS 


>DRWARNER'S CORALINE press STAY Jill 





| 


F 
| x 


“ 


x 


Sample Cake by Mail, 10c. 








FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


‘ladies 
Duck Suits 
$1.98 


5 
« AS ILLUSTRATED. 


In Colored Stripes, in Navy, 
Tan, Buff, and White grounds. 

Same style in all-wool La- 
dies’ Cloth, Navy and Black, 
at $3.98. 





China Silk 


Waists 
$2.98 


As illustrated. 


In dark grounds, 
with figures,stripes, 
and dots, plain 
navy and black, and 
some light 
grounds, with fig- 
ures. Actual value, 


$5.00 








Orders should be sent at once. 
All letters should bear our street address as above. 











WEARS FOREVER 
FOREVER ELASTIC 


also short lengths, muslin covered. 
Set for one dress by mail, 25e. Sold 





where. Warner Bros., makers, 
N.Y, and Chicago. 












a 





SE 19% ten». 2 b> 
i eo SA 


Sample Cake by Mail, 12c. 





COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 187 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A.A.Yantine & Co. 


JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 
877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 

We are now displaying a 
large and beautiful assortment 
of richly em- 
WHITE “ 


broidered 
CHINA SILK write China 


SHAWLS Silk Shawls, 
with or without knotted fringes. 


These shawls are especially suited 
for Spring and Summer wear, and are 
made in sizes: 33, 34, 35, 40, 45, and 
54 inches square, @ 3.00, 4 50, 6.00, 
7-50, to 22.50 each. 

Attention is also invited to our com- 
plete line of Embroidered Fichus, white 
China Silk grounds, @ 6.00 each. Add 
7 cents each for postage on shawls 
and fichus. 


Mail Orders Receive Immediate Attention. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


| ae, 


Csi ble Ao ig 
LACES 


Point Applique, Duchesse, and Honiton 
Laces, Novelties in Fancy Laces, with net 
and other combinations. Vandyck Lace Col- 
lars. New Designs Made-up Lace Goods. 








OOOCOOOCO0OC 





PRIESTLEY’S 








t posters 
w ever offered to ~~ people. 
SILK WARP / . For sale b 
- Leading Dry-Goods Merchants 
in all cities. 
ATT CITB Ee SE 
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EMBROIDERIES 
| Lace and Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


PARASOLS 
Sun and Coaching Umbrellas. 


GLOVES 





| Droadwvay A) 19th ste 


NEW YORK CITY. 

















How often an opinion is 
formed from the siationery 
which one uses. If you 
would place yourself be- 
yond criticism, always pur- 
Chase the 


BOSTON LINEN 
BOSTON BOND 
& BUNKER HILL 

Writing Papers and Envelopes 


Sizes, styles, finish the most approved. If not 
obtainable from your dealer, send 4 cents for 
samples, representing over 250 styles. 


SAMUEL WARD CO. 
) 49 Pranklin St., « = = Boston, Mass. ; 


QOOCOA 











By the New Dean 
of 
Barnard College 


Selections from Lucian. ‘Translated 
by Emtty James SMITH. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 25. 


Miss Smith has laid the lovers of classical 
literature under an obligation which cannot 
well be overstated. —V. Y. Mail and Express. 

The selections in this volume are made with 
excellent judgment, and the translations are in 
a style of easy, flowing English, admirably rep- 
resenting the original, while in perfect keep- 
ing with the matter itself.— Standard, Chicago. 


Pustisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«x 


UR For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
publishers to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on receipt of price. 


Wants 's W. W's (Women's Napkins). 
At all Drv. Goods avd Drug Stores, Seud fore ireular wo 
HYGIENIC WOUD WOOL CO., 56 Broudway, N. Y. 








THE AMATEUR GARDENER. 


PETUNIAS AND THE RHODODENDRONS AND THE GERANIUMS AND THE VERBENAS, AND IM TIRED.” 
ov mMIGuUT Be IM @LAD tT's DONE Wat BID YOU DO WITH THE FLOWER-POTSsT" 


RGOT TO TAKE ‘EM OFF! THEYRE PLANTED TOO, 


RECEIVED IT SURPRISED HIM. 


“T was around to Mra. Dimpleton’s last night.’ 
. * Were you, indeed? You kuow she has only jast returned from 
ling trip 
You I know. But she has bad her new home fitted up in a 
ibly short tin 
. * Yes, so she bas. How do you like it ?” 
He, * Well, to tell the truth, I 
wae a little surprised.” 
Sus. “Indeed! How so? 
He. “Now don’t you tell her I 
said so, but it seems strange that a 
girl of such good taste as I always 
sopposed ber to be should have 
dove #0 poorly with the material 
she had.”’ 
Sux. * Do you really think so 7” 
He. “I do. Take the pictures, 
for instance.” 
Sus. “ Weren't they right?” 
Hr (emphatically).. “ All wroug. 
No discrimination, no judgment. 
p \ Bat that’s only one thing.” 
norted ey . Sus. “Then you don’t like it?” 
got to f y He. “Not at all, And I always 
“ thought she had such good 
taste.’ 
Suz. “ Bat it isn’t her fault. It 
was al! done for her while she was 
’ OUT FOR A LARK. away on ber trip.” 
to d ri ‘ t He. * By Jove! I'm glad to know 
ept the very next that. I hated to think she could be 
unloads ot e in this way, and make her marry him guilty of euch bad effects. Who did it?’ 
that she wants she'll accept him withont Sus (calmly). “1 did.” Tom Masson. 
eration, and I don't propose to be made SS 
ure, if the chap didu’t actually walk off Faneotn. “ Why do you let your office-boy emoke cigarettes 7” 
t | had to any.” Cumso, “ Well, be can't whistle while he's got one Of em in his mouth.” 
ff conpons. ———_—_—— 
, Hic. “ You are the only woman I have.ever loved.” 
Sux. “Do you expect me to believe that 7” 
He. “Ido. 1 swear it is trne.” 
Sun. “Then I believe you. Any man who 
would expect a woman to believe that cannot 
have been much in the campany of women.” 


—_—_o——. 


GENIUS EXTRAORDINARY. 


Hicks is a truly wondrous wight, whose like's 
not often met; 

A map of gifts eo varied that they’ve brought 
him but regret; 

Whore work #o full of power was it brought 
about his fall 

So that to-day he sits and dares not use his 
mind at all. 


He wrote a farce so funny that all those 
who went to see 

Did simply die there in their seats from 
sheer hilarity ; 

And «so, of course, Hicks bad to take his 
play from off the boards, 

Lest in the fature he receive a wurderer's 
rewards. 


“The novel is the thing for me,” he said, 
and sat him down 

Before bis desk and penned a tale that cap- 
tured all the town; 

But it was such a brilliant tale, so dazzling 
bright, indeed, 

It. blinded’ with its spleudor every one who 
tried to read, 


He torned hie mind to music; wrote a 
waltz—folks were entranced ; 

But when ‘twas played —oh, scandalous !—the 
Bishop, even, danced 

Aud once an orebestra of ten, while playing 
at a hop, 

Got so infatuated with his notes they really 
couldu’t stop. 


Then painting Hicke took up. Alas! So 
potent was his brush 

That meu were trampled down and maimed 
by others in the rush 

Who'd gone to gape; and hence it is—at 
least se rumor enith— 

That Hicks now dares do nauglit at all but 
sit and wait for death. 


omnes 
Crsara. “Why on earth did she marry 
him? Was it because he was her last 
chance 7” 
Mav. “No. I (ancy it was because he was 
her firat.” 


ques dtipenetins 
When his tree-calf covers are warped by heat, 
» strong terms he indniges; 
But he doesu't fret when his pocket-book's 
Fat leather cover buiges! 
pee Lae a we a 
** My gran'ma's «ixty years old,” said Willie, 
“awl guess maybe ltake after her. Pa says 
I act like sixty most of the time.” 
AT TUE COUNTRY CLUB —_s— 
“Poor Wilkins! I'm sorry for him.’ His 
jiow THE DICKENS DID THAT CAD BARBERRY GET A GAKD OF ADMISSION wife's a virngo.” 
To THis PL«cEe? Really? Why, I thought she was a Chol- 
‘Tom TOLD ME YOU GAVE If TO WIM AT THE STAG DINNER THE OTHER moudeiey-Higgius ” 
nieutT 
“] 


—_———— 

: Perkins is a little queer in his upper story, 

“Tes.” which is possibly why he ordered his feed- 
‘ANEM—WELL—I—AH—WAS VERY MUCH PREOCCUPIED AT THE DINNER. HE man to seud up two bushels of table d'oats for 

1eN'T A BAD FELLOW, AFTER ALL.” his horse. He'd heard they made fine eating.” 
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THE TRAINED GREYHOUND AND 


DIANA, 


























SUPPLEMENT 


THE PAINLESS FOOT. 


Wwe apt to funcy that if we have 
dipped our feet in warm soap and wa- 
ter, and taken them ont and wiped them 
dry, sure of course that they are clean, we 
have done all that is necessary for their wel- 
fare. But, in sooth, we have then only be- 
gun, since there are 4 number of other thin 
that need attention if we wish our feet to 

in a perfectly healthy condition, and be able 
to render us, without suffering or annoyance, 
all the service we may demand. Thus, if 
the feet are clammy and cold, it is often the 
case—when we are certain that there is no 
bad circulation—that it is merely on account 
of perspiration, which, being too profuse, 
keeps the feet damp and cold through its 
evaporation. To prevent this, one should 
give the feet a bath every night or morning 
in hot water with enough ammonia in it to 
be perceptible to the nose; and if the per- 
spiration is of the kind that is offensive, 
then there are various drugs of the nature 
of disinfectants that one’s physician will 
prescribe, which put into the foot-bath are 
excellent correctives of the trouble. 

But there are many people whose fect have 
precisely the opposite character; they are 
dry and hard, with horny skin and brittle 
nails. A perpetual tendency to corns is a 
quality of this foot; and it is apt to be then 
a very uncomfortable if not painful member 
of the body. This foot requires frequent 
and long baths in tepid water, and, after 
pak a a thorough massage, in the latter 
half of which a soft cream—almost any of 





those that have the nearly odorless carbolic | 
base—should be rubbed in firmly. This en- | 


livens the mucles and*gives them tone, 


arouses the glands, so that sufficient perspi- | 
ration is encouraged to prevent the hard dry- | 
ness and the inclination to painful indura- | 


tions and to breaking and splitting nails, the 
cream meanwhile softening the whole till 
such time as it needs no artificial softening. 
If one is not acquainted with the principles 
of true massage, one can nevertheless make 
an attempt at it, and give one’s self very 
good manipulation by carefully following 
the trend of each muscle, and rubbing it gen- 
tly by itself and jointly with its neighbors; 
and this, aside from its bevefit to the feet 
themselves, is of some use in promoting the 
general circulation and health. 

It is impossible for one to be happy whose 
feet are painful. One must not be made 
aware that one has a foot. We can nurse 
and rest a hand, but the feet seem all the 
time to have something to do. An aching 
foot gives a sense of total inability ; one 
dreads a new undertaking of any sort, even 
where the feet have nothing to do with it, 
so pervading is the sense of powerlessness. 
One cannot sit or stand or walk if the feet are 
not in order without suffering, and there is no 
pain that shows itself in facial wear and tear 
so quickly and so forcibly. 
under such circumstances; if one essays it, 
the distortion is worse than a habitual frown 
would be; it makes lines and pallors, and 
brings with it a whole train of nervous trou- 
bles. If, however, one bathes, massages, and 
anoints the feet properly and frequently, and 
has a shoe made on a personal last, and not 
bought ready made to suit the idiosyncrasies 
of an imaginary foot, one can be tolerably 
sure of having as much freedom and pain- 
lessness of movement as the unshod animal 


has; and that, except in the case of birds that | 
have the gout, is usually as much as any onc | 


has a right to demand 
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2sIT FLOATS» 
we 


FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THS PROCTER 6. GAMDLE CO., OCIN'T:. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
40 years the standard. 


One cannot smile | 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





“« The name of the Whiting Paper Com 





y on a box of stationery 





Are You in Need’ of Fine Stationery? 


How is it that every lady desiring the most select correspondence 
papers insists on having those made by the Whiting Paper Company ? 


It must be because they are thé best. 


Ask your stationer for the 


** Standard Linen,” and you Will use no other in future. 


Whiting Paper Company, 


Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


New York Offices: 148, 150, and 152 Duane St. 











» 
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Five minutes, 


serve 


of its preparation. 


in the country. 


—_ — 


NEW YORK. 











Tick ‘Tock. 


no more, 
heating, and you have ready to 
a soup (20 varieties of 
them) unexcelled in quality and 
unsurpassable in the cleanliness 


Our factory which is always 
open to visitors is known as the 
cleanest establishment of its kind 


Franco-American Food Co. 
Franklin St. and West Broadway, 


for 


Sample can of Soup sent 
postage prepaid on receipt 
of 14 cents. 

Sold by grocers every- 
where. Avoid  substitu- 
tions, 


























OF FINEST QUARTER-CUT WHITE OAK 
WITH FOREIGN HARDWOODS IN 


PLAIN && ORNAMENTAL PATTERNS 


To cover old floors or new 
We lay them or you can. 


Book of Designs Free. 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD C2: 
Manufacturers, Indianapolis, ind. 














CARMEL SOAP is made only from eweet Olive 
Oi! by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is ansurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to nll other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe sonp for the NURSERY 
and Invalides. If your druggist or grocer doeg not keep 
it, send 15 cents for sample cake to the importer, 

A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, 122 Pearl St., N. Y. 





DEAFNESS. 2,!/£40.Novses, cureo 
more to ing than all other do- 

vices combined. W 4. Lae LS 

doeyes. F. Miscox, B'dway, N.Y. Book of proofs FREE 





evas. use DP. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 





~~ 


“>. 
= 


Not a stitch in the web 
The hold of a vice 


SEGURITY HOSE SUPPORTER: .., Not.2 tear —Not a cut 





Rae’s Lucca Oil - 


The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


Received the following awards at the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


| **For Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive Flavor.” 


**Wor Excellence of the Product and’ Size of Manufacture.” 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


Established 1836. 





‘The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. 


VE 


U 


POUDRE DE RiIZ.— CEX. F*A‘W, laventor 


TIN 


SPECI 
& INVISIBLE. 





—————— 


9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” ard the signature CH. FAY 


- Children Cry for | Pitcher’s ¢ Castoria. 





fia ‘ Ay : 

brings comfort and improvement, and tends to per- 
sonal enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who 
live better than others and enjoy life more, w th less 
expenditure, by more promptly adapting the world’s 
best products to the needs of physical being, wil! at- 
test value to health of the pure liqui laxative 
principles embraced in the remedy — ot Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and = to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, effectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation, It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Baowels 
without ompening them, and it is perfectly free from 
were objectionable substance. Syrup of A a for 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.60 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIt« 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and. — 
—— you will not accept any substitute 


VIN MARIANI 


roe NOURISHES Body and 
Brain 


STIMULATES 
Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 





REFRESHES 


GOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent F AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
108, aibum, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ @| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., Ny Youn. jee 


@0@0060008020668660 
@2e0e0e060720000 

















Mighest Honors at Chicage, 1893. 


THE 


Masons: Hamlin 











Mason & Hamlin Pianos represent the highest degree 
of excellence; the finest material; most skilled labor; 
most durable construction; -urest musical tone; most ele- 
gant case-work and design; used and endorsed by schools, 
conservatories, artists, teachers, and the public generally, 

instruments Sold for Cash and Easy Payments. 


Fully illustrated catalogues and full particulars mailed 
on application. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. 





For sale at PARK & TILFORD’S and all 
leading houses. 
progressive mother shonld hesitate to 





\ NEW OUTFIT of knit fabric. No 


BA send for illustrated and descriptive cat- 


alogue. NOVELTY KNITTING CO... 
308 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥. 


| Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
| Awarded highest honors—World’s Fair. 





HARPER'S BAZ 


THE VISIT OF MILTON TO GALILEO AT ARCETRI, NEAR FLORENCE, IN 1638. 








RAvep py Cu. Baupe rrom tue Picture sy Trro Lesst; exHIBITED IN THE SaLon or tue Cuamps Etysées. 
, 





IN A STREET CAR 
BY HELEN CUAUNCRY. 
PUT a feeble bent old lady, 
> With a faded wrinkled fuee, 
Who along the car peered dimly 
ro obtain a vacant place; 
Yet as if with pulse electric, 
Instantly upon his feet 
Pvery man arose to give her 
With a smile his empty seat 


Kindly glances rested on ber; 
Kindly hands were ready there 
Tk support her should she need it 
For her soft and snowy hair 

Seemed an aureole of glory 
I'o those care-encumbered men, 
As the mother love within them 
Woke to consciousness again 


Ah. there's nothing half so holy 
In this world of sin and woe 

As the love that blessed our childhood 
In the years of Long Ago 

And a common chord of feeling 
Linked together man with man 

When the thought of home and mother 
Through that crowd of strangers ran, 


A JUNE PARTY 
\HILDREN'’S parties in the early summer 
sometimes take the form of out-door 


fétes in which the little girls are dressed as 
flowers and the boy 8 a8 insects Fitting out 
one or two children for a party of this sort 


is a good deal of trouble, but the little ones 
believe” of any kind so much 
temptation to indulge them occa- 
is very great 


A little planning and 


eujoy make 
that the 
sionally 
forethought will 

o often suggest simple means for getting 
the desired effects, and of course leas expen- 
sive materials than the ones described may in 
be used 

The pansy costume is well suited to a 
blond-haired child whose face is supposed to 
of the flower, four large 
of purple velvet being arranged like a 
head -dress about it 

A long mantle of lilac-col 


skirt of ace 


every is 


form the centre 


leaves 


ored cloth over a 
rdion-pleated yellow silk edged 
forms a dress which is both 
ind becoming 
rh jlack-eyed Susan,” as children call 
lossom of the rudbeckia, may also be 
copied effectively by using a bodice of brown 
t and a skirt of yellow silk with long 
narrow = be als in the same color falling 
over it llow silk petals, wired, should 
be arranged as epaulettes for the shoulders, 
aud her made with the yellow rays coming 
from a brown velvet crown adds a very pret- 
ty. finish Yellow slippers, brown stockings, 
afid a fan in daisy shape complete this dain- 
ty costume 


with pansi 


Io copy the rose, make a bodice of dark 
green velvet, and add a drapery of pink silk 
over a pink skirt 

rhe pink morving-glory costume has a 
bell-shaped skirt of pink silk witha bodice 
of green silk, from which a small morning- 
glory rises in the form of a wired trimming 
for the neck and shoulders 
of pink silk twisted like the morning-glory 
bud, and are finished at the top with a green 
trimming to representacalyx. A mammoth 
should form the head -dress, and 
sprays of the same used here and there 
wherever they would be most effective. 

The poppy may be simulated by having a 
plain skirt of red silk with the eleia cut to 
imitate poppy petals. Three green silk ca- 
lyxes overlap each other at the waist, and 
from these 


leaves 


blossom 
small 


The sleeves are | 


rises about the shoulders.another | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


' Every-Day Economy. 


| One rounded teaspoonful of 


| Cleveland’s Superior Baking 
Powder does better work than a 


heaping teaspoonful of any other. 
Cleveland’s is wholesome, leav- 


ens best and leavens most. 


we Sew ON New Vork, S 


& Cleveland Brothers. 





























Miss [aria Parloa 


Strongly Recommends 
the use of 


Extract of Beef 


and she has written a neat 


COOK BOOK, 


yplication to Daachy & Co, os 
2 Park Place, New York. 


| Woman’s Opinion 


decides the fate of all articles for do- 

mestic use. Nearly a million house- 
keepers who use it have decided that 

| SILVER 


LECH ICON 


is best. ) you one of them? if not, 
let us send you atrial quantity. After 


poppy of red silk, with successive, petals as | that let your own: judgment prevail. 
in the skirt. Poppy-buds should be placed eer Tt 


on the shoulders 
head -dreas 
rosettes for 


and small ones make suitable 
the slippers 

A grasshopper costume in green and brown, 
fora boy, may have the sleeves, and legs 
made of oii-cloth painted aud veined to rep- 
resent wings and legs. The coat should be 
of some green shiny material, and the cap of 
painted pasteboard, to which are. attached 
long wire antenne. Dark brown stockings 
and tan shoes may be worn with this. 

Phe katydid all in brilliant light green, 
or the brown beetle, with his shiny coat, 
would be easy to copy, and a little ingenuity 
will doubtiess suggest other costumes which 
would cause merriment by their oddity. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


e reduces its weight more bg ioe 
half. It is u y ight- 
* * RRUBIFOAM, | Sitsnten Si 
: ever attached to a bicycle. 
CLEANSES, POPE MPG. CO., 
BEAUTIFIES seen ol Chicago, Hartford. 
THE be phen at our es 


TEETH. 


A Perrect Liquip 
DENTIFRICE. 


price 26 cenrs. 
E..W. HOYT & CO, 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
tiighest Award—World’s Fair. 





a large blossom forms the | 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St... New York 


The New 


Golumbia Bicycle 
Pedal 


is sure to attain great popularity 
as the best all around pedal that 
will be seen this season. 
Combining the lightness of the 
rat trap racing pedal with the ease 
and comfort of a rubber pad, it 
preserves the varied and excellent 
qualities of our 1893 pattern, and 





mail it for two two-cent stamps. 











ELY’S CREAM BALM 
WORTH—— ORES oR < o——ToO ANY 
MAN, W OR CHILD 
SurrerInc from CATARRH, 
Apply into the nostrils Drugzists, 
FAT FOLKS. 
| Oe SS Senora 

















ac wth 





Sell on Sight. | 


LOVELL } 


Diamond Cycles. 


No Better Machine Made at any Price— 
Strictly High Grade— Finish and Mate- 
rial Unsurpassed— Latest Improv-ments 
Lightest Weights — Warranted in Every 
Respect. 


Send for bargain list of Shop-worn 
and Second-hand Wheels. 
and prices. 


Bicycle Catalogue Free. 


All sizes 





Semi Racer, Wt. 23 ibs. 


We stake our Business Reputation of 
over Fifty Years that there is no better 
Wheel made ia the World than the 


ae — 





Send 10 cts. for our LARGE 400- 
page lLllustrated Catalogue of 
Bicycles,Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, 
Cutlery, Fishing Tackle and 
hundreds of other articles, 


With this catalogue any one can sitén 
own home and order suc Simones thee wank. 


We tee it worth ten times this 
amount, 10c. being the exact cost of mailing. 





JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Agents Wanted. 


Will give you a better 
return for the money 
invested than any other 


BICYCLE. 


SEND FOR ONE OF OVA CATALOGUES. 
The Hartford Cycle Co., 


Hartrorp, Conn. 











THOMPSON'S EVE WATE! 








eg Children Cry for Pitcher's Castoria. 


Pears’ 
One of the 


luxuries is 
Pears’ Soap. 





It’s cheap 
though. 


PLAYING CARDS 


| You can obtain a pack of best quality playing cards 
| by sending fifteen cents in postage to 
E. T. ARDY cO., Manchester, N. H. H. 





‘Harper & Brothers’ 
NEW BOOKS. — 


Perlycross. 
A Novel. ‘ By R. D. BLackmore, Author 
of ‘*‘Lorna Doone,” ‘‘ Springhaven,” etc. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


A Traveler From Altruria. 
Romance. By W. D. Howe ts, Author of 
‘The Coast of Bohemia," ‘‘ The World of 
Chance,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 so. 


| Pastime Stories. 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
A. B, Frost. 
$1 2s. 
| From the Easy Chair. 
By Georce WiLt1AM Curtis, Third Series, 
With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. (‘* Harper's American Essayists.”’) 
| The Exiles, and Other Stories. 
By Ricuarp Harpine Davis, Author of 
**Van Bibber, and Others,” ‘Our English 
Cousins,” etc. With Portrait and Illustra- 
| tions. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
| Pembroke. 
| A Novel. By Mary E. Witkins, Author of 
** Jane Field,” *‘ A Humble Romance,” etc. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
| Cadet Days. 
A Story of West Point. 
Kino, Author of ‘*‘ A War-Time Wooing,” 
| ‘*Between the Lines,” etc. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


| With Edged Tools. 


Illustrated by 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


By Captain CHARLES 


A Novel. By Henny Seton MERRIMAN, 
Author of ‘* From One Generation to An- 
other,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 


Orations of George William Curtis. 
Orations and Addresses of George William 
Curtis. Edited by CHARLEs ELiot Norton. 
Vol. I. Orations and Addresses on the Prin- 
ciples and Character of American Institu- 
tions and the Duties of American Citizens, 
1856-1891. Vol. II, Addresses and Re 
on the Reform of the Civil Service of the 
United States. Vol. III. Historical and Me- 
morial Addresses. With Photogravure- Por- 
trait. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
‘Tops, $3 50 per volunie, 


| Our English Cousins. 

| _ By Ricwarp Harpine Davis, Author of 
‘* The Rulers of the Mediterranean,” ‘‘ The 

West from a Car-Window,” etc. Illustrated, 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental; $1 25. 





| A Likely Story. 


32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents.’ (** Har= 
per’s Black and-White Series.”’) 
_The Jewish Question 
‘ And the Mission of the Jews. 
Cloth, $175. 
ife’s Little Ironies. 
A Set of Tales; with some Colloquial Sketches 
|. - entitled A Few Crusted«.Characters. By 
Tuomas Harpy. Tost 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| Farce: By W. D. Howetts. Iilustrated, 


Post : 8vo, 


The above works are for a all bcokarllers, or will 
be sent by the publishers. Pape & om tee 
the United States, Ci _xico, on veceitt of price. 


s CATALOGUE woill br text to any address on re- 
ceipt of Ten Cents in damps 














